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A Word to Teachers 
¥ 
So who are desirous of selecting new text-books for 
any of their classes in Geography, Reading, Arithmetic, or 
Latin, and wish to obtain the best books, should not fail to be ac- 
quainted with the superior merits and attractions of 
Mee GEOGRAPHIES: Two-book course of Elementary 
Geography and Manual of Geography; and for advanced 
study, Hevised Physical Geography. The leading geographical 
books for interest of study, excellence of treatment, and artistic 
and mechanical features. 
OLMES’ NEW READERS: First Reader, Second Reader, 
Third Reader, Fourth Reader, Fifth Reader (just issued). 
In matter, method, grading, typography, illustrations, reasonable- 
ness of price, unsurpassed. Brightest and most popular Readers. 
ENABLE’S NEW ARITHMETICS : New Elementary Arith- 
metic, which includes First Steps in eighty most attractive, 
suggestive, and helpful pages, and New Practical Arithmetic with 
its thoroughly graded work of highest interest and practical value. 
NILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN BOOKS: New Latin Primer, a 
favorite First Book in Latin with many of the best schools of 
the country ; Latin Grammar, the clear, skillful, and authoritative 
work of a master Jinguist; Latin Hxrercise Book, etc.; also, Per- 
rin’s Caesar's Civil War. 
NY SUCH TEACHERS, unacquainted with the merits of these 
popular school books, are invited to correspond, concerning 
their examination and introduction, with the publishers, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHINC CO., 


66—68 Duane St., New York. 





3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Porter & ‘(oates’ Educational Series. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in Enelish, 
Raub’s Practical Enelish Crammar, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 


The Practical Copy Books, 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 


Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 





Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference to 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Kducational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 


Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. 


PORTER & COATHS, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY: 
36 Bromfieid Street, Boston. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 
184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








THOMPSON'S COMPLETE COURSE IN ARITHMETIC, 
First Lessons in Arithmetic, | Complete Graded Arithmetic. | © Commercial Arithmetic. 


Oral and Written. On the Inductive Method. | This work carries forward the 


| Theaim of this book is two-fold: to | several topics to their practical 

‘ 9 develop the intellect of the pupil and | application in the various depart- 
Fully and Handsomely Illustrated. to prepare him for the actuai business | ments of business. The shorter 
-o of life. Iu securing these objects it methods employed by expert ac- 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. | {AK68 the most direct road to # Prac | countants are given. 
POINTS IN WHICH THE COURSE EXCELS. 
The Explanations are simple. . The Examples are practical. 
The Reasoning is short and logical. The Arrangement is systematic. 
The Definitions are clear and concise. The Gradation pao {abundant. 
The Rules are brief and comprehensive. The Review and Test Questions are varied and 
The General Analyses cover the several departments of Commervial Arithmetic, and have received special 


attention. Teachers are invited to correspond regarding these books. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67—69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


H. I. SMITH, 6 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 1651 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SHELDON’S HIGHER TEXT - BOOKS. 


. | STODDARD'S 
THE GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS |New Intellectual Arithmetic. 


From CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. This book has been very carefully revised by two 


_ | tent educators. 
With Selections /lustrating their Works. | Y®Ty compe 
By Dr. TrRuMAN J. BAckKvus. | WILL’S RHETORIC AND LOCIc. 


SHAW’S LITERATURE | Hill's Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Shaw’s New History of English and Am. Literature. | Hill's Seience of Rhetoric. 
Revised Edition. | Hill's Elements of Logic. 
Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature, | Hill's Elements of Psychology. 
| Olney’s New Geometry. 
AVERY’S COMPLETE SERIES ON ss Olney’s New G t 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES. | Haven’s Mental Philo-ophy. 


A Kl is of Natural Phil h Wayland's Chapin’s Political Economy. 
very’s Elements of Natura osophy. ‘ . al B 
Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. | Chapin’s First Principles of Political Economy. 


Avery’s Compiete Chemistry. Alden‘s Science of Government. 


Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 





SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 














In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series. 


F ACADEMIC ALGEBRA By Wa. F. BrapBury, Head Master of Cambridge Latin School, and GRENVILLE 
TH : ©. Emery, Master in the Boston Latin ey Deianes “yr High Seheete, Rea 
Ss. : chools. 412 pp. Price, $1.08. This is a book carefully prepared in the light of a long and successful experience as 
Petctes, cits teiiiarte with the most recent requirements for admission to the Colleges and Scientific Schools, and it contains the 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
latest and most approved methods of presenting the subject. The Publishers believe that this will be found to have no superior as a text- 


Ready in July, 
It is especially commended to the attention of instructors in schools having departments preparatory for higher institu 


| book in Algebra. ; 
A NEW ALGEBRA | tions. A sample copy will be sent for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 
\ THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


“Exactly What | Want.” 


So said Miss Florence A. Densmore, the well known artist and Supt. of 
Drawing at the Woman’s Institute of Technical Design, New York. Refer- 

> ring to Drxon’s SKETCHING CRAYON she said: “I am more than pleased ; 
they are exactly what I want.” Every teacher in drawing should not fail 
to test Drxon’s SKETCHING CRAYON, as she will find it exactly what she wants, 
It fills every requirement of a perfect sketching pencil. If you will mention 
N. E. Journal of Education and send 10 cents in stamps we will send you a 
sample, and also sample of Drxon’s BLUE CRAYON for map-drawing. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. . . . . JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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R. & J. BECK’S 


MICROSCOPES. 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & C0., 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ouT. 


FITS, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES. 
Illustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 
[Mention this paper.]} 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 









A GOOD BEGINNING. 


Young students in PEANO may Start Right 
under thoroughly competent Teachers, and so be 
prepared to go on, making rapid and substantial 


yrogress, Without change of method, at the New 
ngland Conservatory of Music. Saturdays, 
classes of four. Tuition for ten weeks, $6. Fall 
Term begins Sept. 12th. 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils, |Andrews’ 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED ; Clobes, 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. Tellurians, 
Send for circulars. Maps, 
GEO. H. BABTON, Charts, all kinds 
Boston SocreTy NATURAL HISTORY, 

Boston, Mass, | Slackboards, 

Dustless 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
KE. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


: Colleges and Schools. ‘ 


COLLEGES. 


Boston exivansity. Seven Colleges and Schools 
O en to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 














se PROFESSIONAL, 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCLENCE AND THE ARTS, 

Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric ang, Sremodnes, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 

F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROKR, Sec’y. 


ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL, 
For Catalogues address 

M. E. WADSWORTH, A. M., Ph, D., Director, 

HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN. 





Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 








Patents 


JOURNAL 





BOSTON: NEW YaRKS 4 





CHICAGO 3 
— . 3 


ANDREWS M'F'G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 
















JUST PUBLISHED: 


Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 





76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


far sounding, and highly satis- 
ells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
chools, fire alarms, farms, ete. LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
i SAVE MONEY. Before yoa ba 


BICYCLE orGUN 


Send to A. W.GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio, 
i. for prices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-hand 
£% Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
oe(Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade. 


Musical 
factory B 
























HORTHAND Wises 

by mail or personally. 
ituations procured ai! pupiis when competent. 
end for circular. W.4i, CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. ©. 
No atty’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor's Guide. 








Music Printing 


SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

FF. H. GILSON, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Better ask these questions 
if you think of taking a mem- 
ory method: Is it sensible ? 
(You don’t want nonsense.) 
Is it practical? (You want 
something for use) Shedd’s 
Natural Memory Method is 
both sensible and practical. 


The Memory Co, 4 W. 14th St., N. Y. City. 





In a Manual Training School in a large western city, 
a teacher of Machine wom 2 
and good salary for the rig: 








UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 








Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 
SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 





























ESTEY ORGAN Co, 
159 Tremont Street, 
.. BOSTON, Mass. | 























WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


work. A fine position 
tman. Apply to 

RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Somerset St.. Boston. 





[INS'TETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
LARA CONWAY INSTITUTE, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, 
Studics Hesumed September 23. 


A Southern school for Northern girls. Climate 
genial and delightful from October to June. 

The first school in the South to identify itself thor 
oughly with the spirit of the New Education. Prac 
tical, thorough, and progressive. Prepares pupils 
for any College. Twenty six teachers, representing 
Vassar, Wellesley, Boston University, and foreign 
schools of Art and Music. 
GANNETT INSTITUT For YOUNG LADIES, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Family and Day Pupils. The thirty-sixth 
year begins Oct. 2, 18%9. For Circular apply to 

REV. GEORGE GANNETT, A M. D.D., 

69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. Boston. 
= G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
yf Aseacuvserrs STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Russex1, Principal. 


St4Ts NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Sept. 4th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principai. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRipGEWwa 
For both sexes. For catalogues, 











Mass. 
dress the 





principal, a A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
rare NORMAL ag ana, Mass. 
or es only. or catalogues, address 
Principal, D. B HAGAR, PhD. 








S™ts NORMAL SOHOOL, WustT¥FIELD, Masa, 
r both sexes, 


‘0 
For Catalogues add ress 


. ©. GREENOUVGR. Principal 





~ West Newton English and Classical School, 


85th year begins Wednesday, Sept. 21,1887. A fam- 
fly and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and gives special 








THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. KIT. 








Front View, 
Most convenient, economical, and effective combin 
yet devised. Consists of board about 10 by 12 inches. 


Providence, R. I., and other prominent cities. 
Sample Set, without Pad 
Sample Set, with Pad . 
Liberal terms to cities and towns. 


EDUCATION. MILTON 


en br Teaching Drawing in thé Grammar Grades 
hich 
at the corners, a wooden T-square and the 45° and 60° ‘rian 


securely fastened together when not in use. Used in the public schools of Springfield and 


In sending for a descriptive circular, mention THE JOURNAL OF 





me 


Back View. 


ad of drawing: paper is slightly fastened 
gles of suitable size. All the parts are 
Quincy, Mass 
Postage. 
$0.12 
16 


Price. 
$0.25 
35 


BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 





Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


em” LOWEST RATES TO 
(Mention this journal 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


WARE, 
‘:eeeeeee Correspondence desired. 
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INDERGARTE 





attention to character building. Send or ogue 
to NATH’L T, ALLEN, West Newton. 


K 


J. W. Schermerhorn & (o,, 


N ATERIAL, 


also. 


about sending stamp 


$60 


Final Preparation 
For American or English Universities, 
IN ONE YEAR, 

By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


The conditions on which Dr. Humphreys has suc- 
cessfully completed the preparation of several candidates 
for HARVARD in ON® YEAR, with GREEK and LaTIN aa 
*‘Advanced Subjects,” are mainly that the pupils should 
have a fair high school training in Mathematics and Kn. 
glish, and two years’ Latin School training (or its equiv. 
alent) in Latin ; and be faithful and diligent in study. 

Besides 145 pupils prepared by him for Hargvarp. and 
a considerable number for other American Colleges (in- 
cluding Wellesley, Smith. and Vassar); and for Oxford 
and Cambridge (Eog.), Dr H. has, during vacations, 
prepared a Vag 4 large number of teachers from nearly 
all parte of the States for advanced appointments. 

@ now reads with only four private pupils of either 
sex, and there are two vacancies. Dr. Humphreys’ charge 
tor his own teaching in Greek, Latin, English Subjects, 
with History and Rhetoric.are $600 a year, but if Mathe. 
matics and French are required, the total expense is 
about $900. 

For circular address to him at 

HOTEL WESTLAND, W. CuEsTER Park, 
(BacK Bay), Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


MUSIC IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, VOCAL 
AND INSTRUMENTAL, LITERATURE, ELO- 
CUTION AND ORATORY, LANGUAGES, FINE 
ARTS, PHYSICAL CULTURE, ETC. CLASS anp 
PRIVATE LESSONS. HOME FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. FINE ACCOMMODATIONS NEAR 
FOR GENTLEMEN. DEMAND FOR COMPE- 
TENT TEACHERS EXCEEDS THE SUPPLY. 
THE BEST EQUIPPED AND APPOINTED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LITERATURE, AND ART 
IN THE COUNTRY. SEND FOR CALENDAR. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12. 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
FRANKLIN SQ., BOSTON. 


CHAUTAUQUA READING CIRCLE 
(Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.) 


A CAREFULLY OUTLINED COURSE 


TEXT BOOKS BY SPECIALISTS 


WINTER 1889-90. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE, 
AKT, PHYSICS, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


“Education Ends Only with Life.” 


150,000 ENROLLED! 


Address JOHN H. VINCENT, Chan., 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 


HAUTAUQUA COLLEGE, a Department of 


Correspondence, Instruction in all the regular Co! 

lege Studies. Professors from Yale, Amherst, Johns 
flopk ns, ete. Honest, thorough work. No clap-trap, no 
reins egress. Send for a Catalogue to FREDAKICK 
STaRK, hegisirar, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. 


NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING 


504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the “ New Education” in its 
prs my and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schoolroom. 


MENTAL SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


504 pages. $81.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its 
faculties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus 
specially adapted to students and teachers. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC 


570 pages. $2.00 
“ Every school library should have a copy of it. and 
every teacher of mathematies will find it indispeusa 
ble.”’—National Journal of Education, Boston. 




















These works are written by a great teacher an! 
distinguished author, who was for many years Prin- 
cipal of the First State Normal School of Peunsy!- 
vania. 

Special prices for introduction, and to teachers 
for examination. Sold by all booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 


1124 ARCH §T., PHILADELPHIA, 


CHARLEs ©. SHOEMAKER, Manager. eow 
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Agents Wanted. 


75,22 to $250.22 AMONEE spe Poreit 
‘in 








who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to me 

business. Spare moments may be profitably employes 

A few vacancies in towns and cities. B, F. JOHN 

oF £ oe v09 Main es ) me. ya Va. Seer 
NV. B.— Please state a usiness ce. 

Yor reply. —" hh FS 
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7 Ce 

84 es in advan¢ 
0 Expens y employment 
puties, 
Cards. 





SALARY. 
allowed each month. Stead 
at home or traveling. No soliciting. | 
collectious. No Postal 
AFER & CO., P1qv4, 0. 


GENTS WANTED. 


and makin 
Address, with stamp, 











3 E. 14th Street, N.Y, 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. co., 
$ Somerset St., BOSTON. 











Journal of Education. 








Vol. XXX, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, OCTOBER 10, 1889. 


No. 14. 




















Journal of Education. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 








A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Eduéational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 











Written for the JoURNAL.] 


ON JEFFERSON HILL. 
(Before the Presidential Range.) 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, 





The sovereign mountains bask in sunset rays, 
The valleys rest in > 
The lingering clouds melt into twilight haze, 
The birds their warbling cease, 
The villagers’ hour of welcome sleep is near, 
The cattle wander home, 
While, wrapped in summer-scented atmosphere, 
Calm Evening comes to roam 
With gentle pace 
Through starlit space, 
Till moon-kissed Night holds all in her embrace, 
And Morning waits to show her dawn-flushed face. 








FROM THE GERMAN, 


BY W. D. O. 





He who has not suffered, has lived but half bis life ; 
He who has not failed, has never yet had strife ; 

He who never wept, was ne’er with laughter sought ; 
He who never has despaired, has never deeply thought. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Supr. E. O. Cuapman, New Jersey: Next to a good 
teacher a good school building is necessary for success. 


Cuauncry M. Derew: There is room in this country 
for only one flag, and “ Old Glory” must head the pro- 
cession or it cannot march. 


Supt. D. Howetn, Lansing, Mich.: A good keen 
eye and a calm and steady look are worth a cartload of 
straps in governing a school. 


Atrrep P. Gaar, English High School, Boston : 
There is a lamentable dearth of genuine ambition on the 
part of pupils to undertake and master difficult tasks. 


Presipent Harrison: And when the harvest 


from the fields, the cattle from the hills, and the 
ores from the earth shall have been weighed, counted, 
and valued, we will turn from them all to crown with the 
highest honor the state that has most promoted education, 
virtue, justice, and patriotism among the people. 


Wo. M.Girrin, Cook County Normal School: I have 
sat watching frogs catch flies. When watching I have 
thought how much more intellectual than for a twelve- 
year-old boy to parse the words of, to him, a meaning- 
less sentence, when he could no more write a respectable 
business letter than could the frog pass himself off for a 
whale. 


W. J. Exrop, Illinois Wesleyan University : The ma- 
jority of our college students are from the farm. This is 
true in every Western justitution. Every year the hardy, 
brawny fellows, used to toil and fatigue, go pouring into 
our higher institutions of learning in great numbers. 
These boys receive their stimulus for learning in some 
unknown way, but a great deal can be attributed 
to the influence his district school teacher has wielded 
over him. The teacher is usually looked upon as a 
superior, and his advice has great weight with a boy or 
girl in deciding whether or not he will pursue an ad-| 











vanced course of study. Every teacher ought to recog- 
nize this and lose no opportunity to encourage boys and 
girls to the prosecution of further study. The latent 
talent of the nation may be said to be stored up in the 
farm boys. 








WAYSIDE INN. 


BY REV. EDWARD E. RAND. 


In Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn” he speaks 
of the oaks near that honored, historic tavern,— 


‘* Round this old-fashioned, quaint abode, 
Deep silence reigned, save when a gust 
Went rushing down the country road, 
And skeletons of leaves, and dust, 
A moment quickened by its breath, 
Shuddered and danced their dance of death, 
And through the ancient oaks o’erhead 
Mysterious voices moaned and fled.’’ 


AT THE 


The ancient oaks are still there. One is specially in- 
teresting. Three of our party, the day of our visit, joined 
outstretched arms and tried to encircle its trunk with 
that kind of a measuring line. We could not get the line 
about it, lacking a foot and a half. The tree has a look 
of exceeding vigor, with its massive bole and boughs and 
abundant foliage supplying the poet’s “skeleton dance” 
with a myriad of leafy waltzers in autumn’s red days. 

In the side toward the dusty road, though, is a cleft 
above six feet high, and, while it would not admit a man 
of the traditional aldermanic size, it will easily receive an 
average mortal and put away at least half a dozen in its 
hospitable interior. In the days when the dusky savages 
glided through Sudbury town this very oak was un- 
doubtedly the hiding-place of more than one treacherous 
redskin as the sun went down and the wind moaned along 
the lonely road. 

It would seem as if oaks must have something to do 
with shading any historical spot in the land that grows 
them. We think of that famous Dodonian oak amid 
whose boughs Jupiter was claimed to have manifested 
himself, though his voice probably was no more mysteri- 
ous and terrible than the rustling of the leaves by hum- 
bugging winds. The old Sudbury oaks make much pleas- 
ant music as one sits in their shade and reads Longfellow’s 
charming verse. Still stands the old gambrel-roofed relic. 
The “ parlor” where were told those musical tales is still 
On the other side of the old hall is 
A sympa- 


shown to visitors. 
the antique bar-room, now a farm kitchen. 
thetic imagination readily restores these rooms to the old- 
time state they were in, when,— 


**One autumn night, in Sudbury town, 
Across the meadows bare and brown, 
The windows of the wayside inn 
Gleamed red with fire-light through the leaves 
Of woodbine, hanging from the eaves 
Their crimson curtains rent and thin.’’ 








A LITTLE WISEACRE. 


BY ISABEL SMITHSON. 
{From the French of Alphonse Karr.] 


One day a friend came to me in great delight, and told 
me that he wanted to show me his son, who was consid- 
ered a prodigy of learning. He was not yet thirteen 
years old, and was a fine Latin scholar. The father had 
made many sacrifices in order to give his boy a good edu- 
cation, but he felt that he was more than recompensed by 
the result. 

“You must see my son, and talk to him,” exclaimed 
the happy parent. I could not decline, and the young 
wiseacre was sent to me at once. He was very thin and 
very pale; there seemed to be no bloom upon his cheeks, 
and none in hisemind. 

We were walking in a garden together, and soon came 





to a little brook about two feet wide. The boy looked 





around him, and seeing a tiny bridge, left us for a min- 
ute to cross the stream upon it, and I was almost ashamed 
of myself for jumping over the water, instead of follow- 
ing his sedate example. A little farther on we came to 
a beehive, and my young companion immediately quoted 
a passage from his Latin book. 

“You have studied these interesting little insects?” I 
asked. 

“ Oh, yes, I know all about them,” he replied eagerly ; 
“ T learned it in Latin.” 

“Then no doubt you can tell me a great deal about 
them that I never knew, or have forgotten,” I said. 

And the boy answered gravely,— 

“Every beehive is governed by a king.” 

I made no remark, and he continued,— 

“There are generally several candidates for the royal 
dignity, but the real king is known by certain signs; he is 
always handsomer and more majestic looking than the 
others, and has a golden cuirass, while the pretenders are 
horrible to look at. They are cowards, and lazy, too, and 
are soon killed by the real king’s followers.” 

His tone was one of perfect confidence, and I remem- 
bered the Georgie of Virgil from which he had derived 
his knowledge. 

“ Bees find their young in the flowers,” he added, as if 
willing to further enlighten my ignorance. 

“ Ah, indeed!” I exclaimed. 

“* Bat it is only the Cerinthia that produces king bees,” 
he said; and when I asked him what a Cerinthia was, he 
answered promptly,— 

“A substantive,—third declension.” 

At that moment his father joined us. I hastened to 
tell my friend what had passed, and begged him to let 
his son read a good work on bees. “He is very intelli- 
gent,” I added, “but his instructor, while teaching him 
the beautiful lines of Virgil, has forgotten to point out the 
fallacy of the ideas, and the child has mistaken the 
Georgics for natural history.” 

The father’s only reply was that he could not think of 
interfering with his son’s studies. 





JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERBART.—(11.) 


BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


Probably in the history of Jena no professor has ever 
fcommanded more attention or won greater admiration | 
than did Fichte during the six years he spent there. 
Herbart doubtless saw him at his best, before he had 
fallen into the disfavor consequent upon his radical views. 
The estrangement between himself and his colleagues, 
however, had begun before Herbart left the university- 





The genial instructor became less and less accessible, and 
withdrew more and more within himself. Yet, notwith 
standing his growing unpopularity and consequent reserve, 
there is no doubt that he exercised an immense influence 
upon Herbart’s life. But, although the latter held the 
genius of his teacher in the highest esteem, and felt 
toward him the liveliest gratitude, his judgment was in 
no way blinded to his deficiencies or errors. Herbart’s 
keen insight and inexorable reason led him to the convic- 
tion that the idealism of Fichte was not sufficient to con- 
prehend the inner as well as the outer world. “ Fichte,” 
says Herbart, “ has instructed me by his errors, and he 
was able to do so because his investigations were, to an 
extraordinary degree, characterized by that striving after 
exactness by means of which every teacher of philosophy 
must be useful to his pupils. Without exactness, instruc- 
tion trains only dreamers and simpletons.”’ 

The year 1796 marked an important epoch in the his- 
tory of German thought, which is indicated by the de- 
parture of realistic from idealistic philosophy. This is 
also the date of Herbart’s separation from Fichte. The 
articles of the former upon Schelling, which aroused 





severe disapproval and contradiction on the part of Fichte, 
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contain perhaps the first indications of the Herbartian 
system of philosophy which was formulated in later years. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to describe the strivings 
of a youth of twenty after a form of truth which gray- 
beards had spent a lifetime in seeking and had failed to 
find. Allured by the mysteries still unfathomed, he 
brought to his work of investigation the fervor of the poet, 
together with the thoroughness and accuracy of the critic. 
All studies except philosophy were neglected, and days 
and weeks were spent in almost uninterrupted meditation. 

At this period Herbart seems to have written but little. 
It may not be out of place to give here a single extract that 
has been preserved, and that may serve to give some indi- 
cation of the intensity of the experience through which he 
was passing. It will be readily perceived that a crude 
prose translation does very imperfect justice to the 
thought, which the writer appropriately expressed in hex- 
ameters, and which sounds the keynote of his later investi- 
gations and discoveries. 

‘* Grant, oh nature, that I, intoxicated with delight, with in- 
spired glance may behold the infinite unity of the world. 

Spread the whole fabric in one endless plane bef.re me. 

Now, it is true, I count single threads. 

1 am never weary of counting, and follow the call of humanity. 

If in the single threads, traces of the more delicate texture be 
here and there disclosed to me, I rejoice gratefully over the reward. 

Bat for detecting the fiaest threads, thou hast given to the tiny 
worm a keener vision than to me. 

When my eye seeks the distance, a bluish mist effaces the boun- 
daries of the remote reality, dims its hues, lessens its height, dimin- 
ishes its size. 

True, in raising his head to heaven and lowering it to earth, man 
is more free than the brute. But, by day, dazzling Phebus proudly 
dims the weak eye. 

Luna is milder, yet she confuses the forms of earth. 

Is it, then, never granted us to comprehend the whole as a 


whole ?”’ 

It is evident that at this period of his life, Herbart had 
entered the depths of that solitude into which a human soul, 
seeking unaided anew way, must penetrate. He was, for 
the most part, obliged to leave the landmarks set up by 
the philosophers of the ideal school, and to make for him- 
self a way of which the foundation at least should be firm 
ground. He rejected the doctrine of freedom as pre- 
sented by the idealists, because it seemed to him incom- 
patible with educational influence upon men. In a letter 
to his friend, Smidt, he wrote: “I am very modest in 
my demands for the freedom of man, and while I leave this 
to the philosophy of Schelling and eventually to that of 
Fichte, I seek rather to determine a man by the laws of 
reason and nature, and to give him that which will put 
him in a position to make something of himself.” 

At this period, when Herbart had given himself up al- 
most entirely to philosophical meditation, and was in 
danger of achieving higher abstractions and perhaps even 
vaguer theories than his predecessors, an opportunity for 
it hindered further 
speculation upon the absolute and the infinite, afforded 
him oceasion for practical tests and experiments by means 
of which he was able to reach comparatively definite con- 
clusions, and was spared the charge of morbid enthusiasm 
if not worse accusations. 

Some friends of Herbart had undertaken to secure a 
tutor for the sons of the bailiff, Steiger, of Berne, Switz- 
erland. The discussion regarding a suitable man resulted 
in Herbart’s accepting the position, in which step he was 
directly influenced by his mother, who seems to have un- 
derstood the peculiar difficulties of her son better than he 
himself, and consequently assumed the full responsibility 
of his decision. Had she foreseen in this step the down- 
fall of all her plans and ambitions, she would probably 
have hesitated before she advised him to leave Jena. 

Concerning his life in the Steiger family, in a letter to 
his friend Rist, Herbart says : 


real work occurred, which, while 


** The bit of land that has been given me for cultivation, —Lud- 
wig Steiger may forgive me for this comparison, for as yet he be- 
longs more to the world of things than of spirits, — has not been 
neglected by nature, but it has lain for a long time fallow and has 
become bard and firm. Before anything can be sown thereon I 
must dig with all my strength. However, all the tools I can use 
are abundantly supplied, as are also places of rest where I can be 
happy or can reflect upon what is next to be done. F riendly faces 
and helpful hands, so far es help is possible, respect and courtesy, 
and above all, full freedom in the arrangement of my work, united 
with the greatest interest in its success ; these have I desired and these 
have I found in the house of the bailiff Steiger. Besides these, a 
family and the rank of a member of the family, which I certainly 
would not part with, even if Steiger should offer me the white 
Steinbock which he bears upon his escutcheon. 


‘The man is man and the woman is woman and the seven obil- 
They are all really what they are and satisfy 
at least the demands of truth, if not the requirements of beauty. 
‘* Steiger is punctuality and conscientiousness personified, but no 
He is almost without prejudice and is open to 
Upon occasion, he is cheerfal and even 
life moves with quiet uniformity, the mother 


dren are children. 


pedant withal. 
everything in reason, 
pone Under his rule 
ever gentle and mild, the children ever joyous. 

“The house is no temple of genius, but the dwelling place of 


sound human intelligence.”’ 











THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


OBSERVATIONS (Continued). 


In the tenth month the child shows like or dislike for 
food as he sees it. Passes things from one hand to the 
other. Sits up without support. Imitates movements. 





His laughing has an intelligent tone. Notices the weight 
of objects. Repeats a syllable by imitation. 

In the eleventh month, looks after things thrown down 

by himself. Appreciates the significance of sounds. 
Bites. Smacks the lips. Sits habitually with perfect 
poise. Stands without support for a moment. Lifts feet 
high and puts them down hard. Whispers. Makes the 
r sound. 
In the twelfth month, watches distant objects, especially 
if in motion. Grunts with satisfaction. Walks with a 
chair. Has many ideas. Articulate sounds are spas- 
modic. Discriminates between words. 

In the thirteenth month, laughs with others. Creeps, 
stands, walks with support and without. Shakes his head, 
“No.” Has a begging way with hands and voice. Tries 
to open doors. Attention is genuine. Says “ papa” and 
“mamma” intelligently. His voice is pitched higher. 
Has the power to use the s. Understands many words. 
Has the first idea of obedience. 

In the fourteenth month, has physical fear. He can 
safely have things to put in his mouth and be trusted to 
take them out. Imitates many movements and sounds. 
Walks. Is intelligently affectionate. Invents monosyl- 
labic words for what he wants. Appreciates his failures. 
Words signify movements. Enjoys turning leaves of 
books. 

In the fifteenth month, learns from experience. 
notices perfume. Coughs. Blows out candle. 
shoulders. Impatient. Uses th and n. 

In the sixteenth month, can walk backward and turn 

round. Can carry objects and walk. His walking re- 
Imitates reading of newspaper and 
Is very cunning. ‘Touches eye, ear, nose, etc., as 
the name is mentioned. Shows signs of vanity. 
In the seventeenth month, appreciates tastes. Shows 
Will bring something to stand upon to reach 
what he desires. Discriminates in many ways. Plays 
hide and seek. 

In the eighteenth month, notices somber colors. 
Rarely throws aside his playthings. Rarely puts things 
in his mouth. Can separate the little fingers from the 
others voluntarily. Walks over thresholds. Runs. 
Uses spoon reliably. Hands wood for stove, food for 
animals, ete. Judges by tone in speech of others. 

In the nineteenth month he combs and brushes his 
hair. Uses his left hand reliably. Is interested in his 
wraps. Begs for door tu be open. Whistles feebly. 

In the twentieth month, discriminates between colors 
slightly. Walks over the threshold’ without hesitancy. 
Runs quite naturally. Marks with pencil. Uses spoon 
naturally. Pitch of voice comes down to a good tone. 
Dances in a jumping way. 

é In the seonty Jirst month he imitates freely. Is 

spunky.” Memory quite active. Places buttons in a 
row. 


At two years of age, has ambition. 
row. 


First 
Shrugs 


quires no thought. 
book. 


anger. 


Sheds tears of sor- 
Remembers playthings that he has not seen for a 
long time. Word memory is quite firm. Imagination 
manifest. Uses many words. Laughs roguishly. Sud- 
denly develops ability to use things. Combines words. 
At two years and two months, recognizes photographs 
of friends. Power of speech has developed marvelously 
in two months. Is teachable. Reasons a trifle. Com. 


bines words into sentences of five words. U; 
— i ses pronouns. 


* Copyright, 1980, 








At two years and four months thought is genuinely 
active. Observes carefully and compares. objects. Uses 
verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and prepositions. Pronuncia- 
tion greatly improved. Jumps. Acquires self-control. 

At two years and six months, uses the personal pro- 
noun, the article, and the infinitive. He appreciates the 
inflection of the verbs. Uses plural nouns. Shows signs 
of appreciating number. Goes up stairs alone. 

At two years and nine months, names the colors read- 
ily and reliably. Uses long words and clauses. 

At three years he is quite ambitious to do things with- 
out assistance. Sings fairly well. Ceases to speak of 
himself in the third person. Grateful. Ceases to have 
day naps. Notices his shadow. He suddenly drops 
“baby talk” and is a boy in his talk and ways. Uses 
long sentences. . 








MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY SUPT. A. W. POTTER, WILKES BARRE, PA. 

If the object of education is the training of the 
powers of the child that he may make the most of 
himself and his environmer.ts in the battle of life, that he 
may properly and efficiently convert external forces to 
his own advancement, then the training of those faculties 
and powers most closely connected with the future wok 
of realizing these ends is the education demanded. 

Not less important in education are the organs of ex- 
pression than the organs of impression. The hand, as an 
organ of expression, is closely connected with the devel- 
opment and use of all the powers of the being. 

Practically, there is no vocation in life in which a well 
trained hand is not a valuable adjunct to a well disci- 
plined mind. The mind and the hand are natural allies, 
—the one supplements and aids the other. The mind is 
theoretical, the hand is intensely practical. How many 
fine theories and specious arguments, so satisfactory to 
the intellect, are exploded by this matter-of-fact hand! 

He is but incompletely educated who is lacking in the 
power of hand expression. Now any system of properly 
conducted hand training is manual training, whether it is 
stick laying, paper folding, clay modeling, ete., in the 
primary grades, pr the symbolized truth in wood or metal 
in the grammar and high school grades. The kindergarten 
is a grand manual training school, and Froebel struck a 
keynote in the problem of education when he sought to 
direct into educational channels the God-given activities 
of the child. With the kindergarten at one end of a 
school system and the wood and metal laboratories at the 
other, and the years between supplied with proper hand 
work, it seems to me that the problem of education has 
been practically solved. 

As a practical educational question manual training is 
no longer an experimental one. Its pedagogical and 
economic values are well established, and, with a very 
few exceptions, educators are agreed that it is within the 
power and is the duty of the state to give this training 
in the public schools. 

It is used as an argument against manual training, that 
the schoois will teach trades. This is, surely, in a coun- 
try whose interests are as diversified as ours, not within 
the province of the state, neither is it in the mind of the 
most enthusiastic advocate of manual training. The gen- 
eral principles of representation on flat surface (drawing) 
and in the concrete, which lie at the base of all handi- 
craft, are, however, within the scope of the public school 
system. A hand that can follow the dictates of an in- 
telligent brain, and can interpret in wood or metal forms 
from working drawings, is a hand that should be possessed 
by every boy who completes the public school course. 

Such a power gives its possessor great advantages over 
one destitute of it. Asan apprentice he is thereby enabled 
to escape much of the drudgery of the first stages of appren- 
tice life, as he becomes at once valuable to his employer. 
His term of apprenticeship is, in consequence, shortened, 
and he is able to earn better wages than his unskilled 
companion. Here is a result of hand training that is de- 
cidedly utilitarian. The pleasant feature of this is, that 
all this skill of hand, all this capital so valuable to the 
owner in after life, can be acquired without loss to other 
intellectual attainments. 

It is claimed by some advocates of manual training 
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that if one third of the school time were spent in the shop 
and the remaining two thirds in the study of textbooks, 
as much mental improvement would be attained as if the 
whole time were spentin textbook study. Froebel speaks 
of manual training as a bath that “fortifies the body and 
exerts a salutary influence on the mind.” 

A serious and to a certain extent well founded charge 
is made against our schools by intelligent, observing men, 
who do not see the adaptation of school work to practical 
ends. The late Philadelphia philanthropist, Mr. William- 
son, through whose beneficence an extensive industrial 
school is about to be established near that city, makes this 
charge: “The public schools are not applying themselves 
to the actual requirements of life, and in some way they 
are training our bright minds away from active industrial 
life.” 

Speaking of the product of the public schools, Hon. 
John W. Dickinson says: “They know something of 
books, but they have neither the inclination nor the abil- 
ity to execute. They can understand, but they cannot 
invent.” 

There has been a tendency in our schools to separate 
too far abstract truths and theory from facts and prac- 
tice, to deal too little with things, to develop the impress- 
ive and to neglect the expressive faculties or powers. | 

There is very little in the moral atmosphere or teach- 
ing of the school that impresses on the child the fact that 
he is soon to be a factor in the nation’s progress, and that 
in the schoolroom, —the world’s epitome, — he is to ac- 
quire those habits of industry and perseverance that will 
serve him when he comes to meet the world face to face. 

Dr. Munger says, that “education is to teach how 
to live, not how to get a living” ; yet he whose education 
is not of service in gaining a livelihood is not completely 
educated. 

It is believed that manual training will help to secure 
these desired results, and instil into the mind of youth 
the grand principles of the dignity of labor, and that as 
man shall eat his bread in the sweat of his brow, his 
best capital is an intelligent mind, a skilled hand, and a 
willing heart. 








“VERY.” 


BY GEORGE A. STOCKWELL. 


What is this “very”? What does it mean? And 
why is it thrust so often into conventional and conversa- 
tional speech ? 

It cannot be said in truth that the word “very” plays 
a “ very” important part in our language, or in anv lan- 
guage; but there is no doubt that the word plays,— oat it 
is a satisfactory lingual plaything, for in our language 
and im French and German it springs to the lips so often 
that these languages and some others might be set apart 
and grouped under the head of the “ Very Languages.” 

In studying a strange language, dead or living, the 
equivalent for “and ” is the first word learned ; it is set 
up immediately in the mind and is never taken down, 
whether the study be long or short; and many students, 
even the surface scrapers, are ready to discuss the “ kai 
gar” question, or the “ gar nicht” problem, although years 
may have passed since they gave any attention to either 
language. 

The next word learned is “ very.”” Indeed, before the 
boy begins the study of German or French, he knows, prob- 
ably, the sehr, and the tres. The words, disjointed sen- 
tences, and phrases, which his ear has snatched from the 
street jargon, will have among them the equivalent for 
“very.” What would the German do without his sehr or 
the Frenchman without his ¢res, particularly in polite con- 
versation, where in many sentences the “ very’ appears to 
bear the burden of the whole ? 

To be polite to a German, you must not say, “Hs freut 
mir Sie zu sehen” (I am glad to see you), but you must 
say, “Hs freut mir ‘sehr’ Sie zu sehen.” If the sehr be 
omitted thé’German believes that the greeting is insin- 
cere, and that there is no “heart” in it. In truth, in 
French and German there appear to be no adjectives that 
may not in polite and forcible speech, be preceded by 
the equivalent of “very.” And the same fact is true of 
the English language. We have copied every foreign 
“very,” and added to our surplus stock of the same 
commodity. 


But what is “very”? It is an adverbial barnacle 
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clinging to every adjective, disfiguring, weakening. 
“ That is a very good house” is not so strong, so neat, 
compact, expressive, as “ That is a good house.” What 
does “very” mean? Cornered, quizzed, it can give no 
account of itself. It conveys nothing definite to the 
understanding, it is no key to the tongue, although it may 
please the ear. And this ever present “ very” is decept- 
ive; while it pretends to give information, it studiously 
withholds it. For example: Inquiry is made about a 
a sick neighbor, and the answer is, “He is very sick.” 
“Ts he dangerously ill?” “0, no.” Well, how sick 
is he?” Why, he’s—he’s very sick.” Therefore, all 
that can be learned is that the man is sick, and that was 
known before the inquiry was made. 

Considering the exact, or even the proper use of words, 
there is no such thing as a “very good” thing, because 
“ good” admits of no comparison. If anything be good, 
it is simply good, and cannot be qualified. If it be more 
than good, it is “better”; if it be better than ail it is 
“best.” Why is “very” in constant use? Because it 
isa kind of push-word, pad-word, a go-cart word that 
serves all purposes, good and bad, and it is at the beck 
and call of any mutilator of the language, because it helps 
out and forwards polite and exaggerated speech, and be. 
cause it is a great aid to the emphatic and sometimes in- 
sincere speaker. 

The use of “very,” however, generally, for any pur- 
pose, is not premeditated. It is spoken thoughtlessly, and 
hence, if for no other reason, is meaningless. It comes 
naturally into speech, and is almost a byword, merely an 
explosive, or a little ballast to trim the sentence. If we 
give to “very” some meaning,—as much, many, a great 
deal, extraordinary,—it would be then a lie-word. For 
example : Two men are introduced ; they never met be- 
fore, and may never meet again, but they exchange the 
greeting, “I am very glad to meet you.” They are not 
very glad ; they are not even glad ; they care not a straw 
about the meeting. In this case, and in others, “ very” 
is anear relative to “dear,” in “dear sir,” placed by 
(some) correspondents at the head of letters. 

A visitor in a newspaper office found the editor with 
knotted brows working over a manuscript. ‘ What are 
you doing?” was the inquiry. ‘“ Doing!” exclaimed he 
in disgust, “I’m knocking the word ‘very’ out of this 
copy,” and he held up a page on which the word had 
been used seven times. ‘It is wonderful,” he added, 
“ what a hold this word ‘ very’ has on the people. Every 
one is wedded to it. Even the polite man is not content 
with a plain ‘Thank you.’ He must say, ‘Thank you 
very much.’ While we use ‘very’ in every-diy speech, 
and we always shall use it, there is no excuse for putting 
it in print, and writers worthy of the name shun it.” 

Another use of “very” is favored by impulsive, em- 
phatic speakers. Often may be heard expressions like 
this: “That is the very man.” It is absurd, affected, 
and senseless. It is supposed to mean “same” in the 
sentence quoted. But “‘very” or “same” are both su- 
perfluous. “That is ‘the’ man,” is equivalent to “ That 
is the very (or the ‘same,’ even the ‘very same’) man.” 





A BRIEF EPISTLE TO MY NEW ASSISTANT. 


BY A MASTER. 


Just a few words with you as we begin our work to 
gether this year. 

In the first place, I am anxf€us to have you learn the 
spirit of the school, and by the spirit of the school I 
mean especially the spirit which the master maintains 
toward the other teachers and toward the pupils, and the 
spirit which he tries to encourage in them; this is the 
spirit of kindness and helpfulness,—the spirit which asks, 
“ What service can I render to those about me?” 

In the second place, I wish you to be very prompt in 
the performance of your duties, and regular in your 
school work. Be at your desk at a period before and 
after school to assist your pupils and answer their ques- 
tions. Have a fixed time for the preparation of your les- 
sons, and adhere to it. 

In the third place, in the assignment of lessons, ask 
your pupils to do what the average pupil can easily do in 
an hour and a quarter or an hour and ahalf. ‘Do not ex- 
pect that your pupils can learn as long lessons, or learn 


them as quickly, as you can As ® rule it will take 





them three or four times as long as it would take you. 

In the fourth place, do not let the recitation hour be 
simply an hour of recitation. Devote your whole soul to 
making it helpful and inspiring. Secure perfect atten- 
tion; whenever it wanders, take a new subject or a new 
method. 

In the fifth place, at the least sign of disorder stop 
everything. Let it be understood from the beginning 
and maintained as your abiding rule of action, that noth- 
ing else shall be done till the disorder has ceased. If 
simple and patient waiting does not cure the evil, ask the 
pupil who disturbs the peace of the room to pass to his 
desk, and have him come to you at the close of school. 
If possible, get and keep control of all your pupils with- 
out sending them to the master for correction or punish- 
ment, but advise with him frequently with respect to your 
course of action. 








Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


EmpHAsizE the value of punctuality. 





Pay a premium always upon a sense of honor. 


BrILiiANncy that pushes a child beyond his maturity 
is harmful. : 


INCREASING interest, with intensified regularity in 
habits of school work, is as important as it is difficult to 


secure. It is the key to the best modern methods. 





QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS.* 
COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 


1-2. Give five rules for use of comma; write asen- 
tence illustrating each. 

3. What rule to prevent ambiguity should be observed 
in locating in a sentence (a) a phrase? ()) a relative 
pronoun ? 

4. Define and illustrate (a) alliteration; (4) irony. 

5 Name the figures of speech employed in each of the 
following selections : 

(a) Faithful are the wounds of a friend, but the 
kisses of an enemy are deceitful. 

(b) Place me among the lyric poets, and I will strike 
the stars with my lofty head. 

(c) Ye crags and peaks, I’m with you once again. 

(d) The kettle boils. 

(e) The boy, oh! where is he? 

Topics.—(a) The Centennial of the First Inaugura- 
tion of the President of the United States; (4) The 
Battle of Saratoga ; (c) The Electric Telegraph. 

6-7. Write an outline of not less than five main divis- 
ions with such subdivisions as seem appropriate, for a 
composition upon one of the above topics. 

8-10. Write a composition of not more than two hun- 
dred words, using the outline as given in answers 6-7. 





CHEMISTRY NOTEBOOK. 


—-= 


Ber enthusiastic. 





MAKE practical applications. 

Secure skill in experimenting. 

ORIGINATE experiments occasionally. 

ComMON SENSE methods are the best. 

Tue simpler the experiment that illustrates the better. 
ENcouRAGE independent statements, as well as exper- 
iment and observation. 

Worps should be few and simple in teaching chem- 
istry. It is not the place for literary effect. 

To know how to do the right thing at the right time in 
the best way, is indispensable in experiments. 

Have confidence in the pupils’ ability to know and do 
something for themselves. Do not direct them too much 
nor too specifically. 

PATIENCE in observation is of first importance. To 
know how to wait for the final result of action and re- 
action requires training in patience. 

Do not allow yourself to criticize the book the pupils 
use, in their presence, in such a way as to shake their 


* Questions for Examinations for State Certificates, New York De 
partment of Public Instruction. 
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faith in it. It will undermine their faith in you as thor- 


oughly as in the book. 

Br familiar with a variety of textbooks, but have 
one book, the best one for your use, in the hands of every 
pupil, and follow it with reasonable loyalty. 


Arter one simple, effective experiment has been tried, 
others should be described. It is good brain exercise to 
tell how to do a thing so clearly that conclusions can be 
drawn from the stated results of an experiment. 


Tracn how to make apparatus, but do not give the 
conceit that the ‘ home-made” is the only good appar- 
atus, nor that it is usually as good as that which is 
scientifically and accurately made. It is good enough 
for most purposes ; it saves much money, and illustrates 
some things as well as the manufactured. 





THOUGHTS ON ARITHMETIC.—(L.) 


BY CELIA DOERNER. 

In a subject whicl? has been so ably handled by many 
master-minds, I do not make pretensions to any great 
originality. On the contrary I have become very thor- 
oughly imbued with the ideas of German educators, and 
whatever I present is the outeome,—though not the repro- 
duction,—of my researches in that field, supplemented by 
my own experience in teaching. 

The study of numbers falls naturally into certain di- 
visions, determined by the size and decimal relation of the 
numbers. Thus we have, first, the group 1-10, then 
1-100 and 1-1,000, with special consideration of the 
numbers 11-20 and 101-200. Lastly, the numbers above 
1,000 must be considered. 

At the first stage, the numbers from 1 to 10 inclusive 
must be taken up, one at a time, and taught objectively, 
the objects being afterward gradually withdrawn. An- 
alyze the number into its component parts, combine these 
again, divide into equal parts, and soon. Each number 
should be considered in different aspects; indeed it is im- 
possible for the child to understand that 2 -+- 2+ 2 are 
6, without saying that 6 are 3 times 2, or that 6 contains 
3 twos. It is of special importance at this stage that the 
child should have a thorough knowledge and understand- 
ing of each number and should compare it in every pos- 
sible way with each of the preceding numbers. By con- 
fining all the early work to one or even two operations, we 
tear asunder what evidently belongs together. 

So far, then, we can certainly make no mistake in 
following Grube, whose method of instruction for the first 
group of numbers is now endorsed by nearly all the 
highest authorities, with only slight variations in the appli- 
cation. How far we may follow Grube in dealing with 
higher numbers will appear further on. 

It is hardly necessary to remind you that every new 
step must be developed with the aid of objects properly 
presented, some of which, at least, are to be handled by 
the pupils. There must be sufficient variety to keep up 
the interest and to prevent the pupils from associating the 
On 


the other hand there is danger that, by bringing in too 


idea of number with objects of a certain class only. 


great a diversity of objects attractive in themselves, the 
chief end and aim of the lessons may be lost, in that the 
child’s thoughts are diverted from the idea of number to 
The final 


step, therefore, is not reached until the child can conceive 


a contemplation of the objects in themselves. 


of the number,—I will not say in the abstract, for, strictly 
speaking, this is impossible, but without the intervention 
of any present, tangible objects. 

A knowledge of the first ten numbers forms the basis 
for all future arithmetical work. In laying this basis the 
teacher must not rest satisfied with anything short of per- 
fection. The child must know instantaneously and infalli- 
bly that 2-+5=7, that 10 —4—6, that 2 times 4 are 8, 
that one half of 10 is 5, and so on. Of course some chil- 
dren will be very much slower in reaching this stage than 
others. But it is not safe to go on until three fourths of 
the class have entirely mastered the first group of num- 
bers, while the others should be so near perfection that 
we may reasonably expect most of them to supply their 
deficiencies during the review afforded in the later work. 
It is almost impossible to carry thoroughness too far in 
the beginning, a lack of it being generally fatal to future 
success. All the time conscientiously lost here will prove 
so much gain in the end, . 


In treating the second group of numbers, those from 
1 to 100, we will first confine our attention exclusively to 
the numbers 11-20, the mastery of which is almost equiva- 
lent to the mastery of the entire group. Now that we 
have considered ten numbers in all their relations to one 
another, and have thereby gained a good idea of number, 
it may be advisable to depart from the Grube method of 
finishing up each number entirely, and instead of that 
make a special study, first of addition and subtraction, 
then of multiplication and division. There is no objection, 
however, to pursuing the Grube method a little further, 
say up to 20; but beyond that it involves too much loss 
of time without corresponding gain. 

But how are we justified in departing from our original 
plan at all? Grube very justly remarks that to teach the 
four fundamental operations successively is like giving 
object lessons on different objects, first with reference to 
size alone, then form, colors, ete., instead of teaching 
each object as a whole, with all its properties, and com- 
pleting it before taking up the next object. The latter 
is undoubtedly the correct way in the beginning; but the 
time will also come, after a number of objects have been 
studied thoroughly, for generalizing and for giving special 
lessons on form, color, and other properties as manifested 
in a variety of objects. Just so in arithmetic. 

The one thing necessary to a thorough understanding 
of addition and subtraction above 10, is the breaking of 
the numbers so as to bridge over the tens, as: 8 +-7 = 
8+2+5=15. With the aid of a simple numeral 
frame, the teacher can easily lead the pupils to discover 
this process and thus to arrive at the results without any 
trouble. But this is not sufficient. After the pupil has 
learned to reason out the process, and can do so with any 
problem not introducing numbers higher than 20, he 
must be brought to condense the four or five steps into 
one; in other words, to memorize the results, so that, with- 
out being conscious of any intervening steps, he can tell 
at once that 8-+-7=—-15. But it is a useless burden on 
the memory to separate a number into more than two 
parts, and to learn that 3-+-4-+-5—=12. If the pupil 
knows that 3-+--4=7, and that 7-+5 = 12, he will 
combine the two operations so rapidly that nothing would 
be gained by further memorizing. 

The step from the second decade of numbers to higher 
decades is a very easy one. If the pupil has learned that 
8 +-7 == 15, he will soon see that 28 +- 7 = 35 and 38 +- 
7 = 45, the unit figure being constant. In the third 
group of numbers, those up to 1,000, the numbers 101- 
200 require special treatment, as did those from 11 to 20. 
After the third group has been completed, the basis has 
been laid for the conception of any higher numbers. Not 
that it will be possible for the child, as indeed it is not 
for us, ever really to conceive of a million. But he has 
now gained all the partial concepts which enter into that 
of a million, and can understand how this number is 
related to the others he has learned. 

However, there is no necessity for introducing very 
Make the pupils feel 
entirely at home in a small group of numbers, rather than 
set them loose in a vast field, where the way is soon 


large numbers at an early stage. 


lost in obscurity. Besides, no one will acquire skill in 
the use of large numbers without readiness and accuracy 
with small numbers. “The whole secret of rapid ecaleu- 
lation consists in the perfect mastery of the numbers, 
1-100, so that all sums, differences, products, and quo- 
tients within that limit may be given with mechanical pre- 
cision and accuracy.” ¢ 
Let us beware of making artificial divisions in our work. 
When we have reached the number 12, the child must be 
just as ready to add 54-7 as 7 -+-5, 4+-8as8+-4. 
And if he knows that 12 — 3 are 9, why should he not 
know,—nay, how can he help knowing, that 12 — 9 are 
3? The limit should not be marked by the size of the 
numbers to be added, of the subtrahend or of the multi- 
plier, as long as we do not overstep the limit of the group 
of numbers with which the child has become acquainted. 
Very early in the course the question will present itself 
as to when the child should be taught the use of the 
figures. The danger lies in introducing figures before we 
have assured ourselves that the child has a clear concep- 
tion of the number. If we are in doubt, let us err on the 
safe side and wait a little longer, for it is of the utmost 
importance that we create no confusion in the child’s 





mind. Some German pedagogues, fearing that the child 


might lose sight of the concept through contemplation of 
its symbol, postpone the introduction of figures until the 
first group of numbers has been entirely completed ; others 
until the completion of the second group, and one high 
authority, Krancke (no doubt you would call him 
“Cranky ”’), goes even further, and uses no figures until 
the child has finished the numbers as far as 1,000. 

Such extreme precaution is of course unnecessary. For 
some weeks, at least, it is best to use no figures, and in 
written exercises to substitute dots or lines. But when 
the child has learned a few numbers, and can conceive of 
them reedily, new symbols for these concepts may be 
taught and will soon simplify the work materially, though 
the dots and lines ought not to be dropped altogether until 
the numbers 1-10 have been completed. 





DRAWING IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


BY FANNY HEYWOOD SMITH. 


First LESSON (Continued). 

But what is the line of which so much has been said ? 
Surely not a geometrical line, nor an abstract something 
to be drawn for its own sake. We will go into a primary 
grade and listen to a form lesson for our answer. 

Since full and minute details of methods in the primary 
work are given in the AMERICAN TEACHER, to-day we 
will hear a review exercise, and we shall expect ready 


answers. 
“ Mary, give the analysis of the cube, taking it in your 


hand.” She repeats in substance the following : 
{ f solid. 
is < hard. 
( smooth. 
surface. 
yea 6 plane. 
Cube - has P square. 


edges, 12 straight. 
corners, 8 square. 


will ! stand. 
slide. 

By questions we find the surface is the outside of the 
form, the faces are separate parts of the surface, are 
plane, because they do not change their direction, or are 
flat; the faces meet to form edges, and these edges are 
represented by lines. Again, a line may 
stand for something besides edges ; viz., an 
outline, as in Fig. 5. The vanishing point of ¢ 
the curved surface (a) is not an edge, but 
must be pictured by a line. 

Now let me show how a face can be, as it 
were, removed from the cube, by taking up a square, thus : 
(Fig. 6), placing it upon the face of the cube, then re- 
moving it. 

What is this? A plane face removed, 
or taken by itself; a plane figure; a 
figure without thickness, and which does 
not change its direction. It is, more- 
over, a square, its corners and angles 
Pass the hand over the square till it falls 
off ?—the edges. In this case the edge is not formed 
by the meeting of faces, but is the boundary of the square. 
How is this edge to be shown, but by a line? We begin 
to have a respect for a line as a definite something, now. 

Splints are distributed, and, as the teacher points to 
edges and outlines on solids and plane figures, the chil- 
dren hold their splints to represent them. Now we are 
ready to draw lines intelligently, and it is certain that 
each child will draw a better line if it is a picture of 
something than if it is only a line. 

Horizontal, vertical, and oblique lines have been taught 
in our primary course and laid with splints ; so, without 
delay, we may draw a horizontal line. Ready! Paper 
in position, body in good position, pencils in position by 
count. Turn the left side slightly toward the desk ; place 
the point of the pencil in upper left-hand cerner of the 
paper, resting the hand on the tips of the last two fingers 
only,—never (remember) on the wrist,—gand hold it in 
position till told to draw, in order that the teacher may in- 
spect the class. To insure full, free movement of the 
arm, frequent exercises, in which the class make the 
drawing motions in the air in concert, prove helpful, and 
enable the teacher to readily notice the position of each 
pupil. Position again! Ready to practice. Not a few 
of the children assumed you were going to say draw, and 








gS 





Pig 6 
being equal. 





accordingly have attempted a horizontal line. I have 
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found it a good plan to insure attention and obedience by| 
playing “soldier.” “Any man who draws (or fires) be- 
fore I say Ready, drops from the ranks ; i. ¢., lays down 
his pencil.” Now listen carefully. When I count 1, 
pass the hand across the paper as though drawing a line, 
but do not touch the paper with the pencil. Back! 2; 
repeat the motion, passing over the same place. Avoid 
an uneven, jerky motion, or a hasty dash across the paper. 
A very slow rate of speed is also to be avoided, as the 
hand is sure to tremble. Practice will show just how 
rapidly to draw. Now, at 3, pass the pencil again across 
the paper, this time just touching the surface, making a 
very light line. Be careful to draw in the same position 
as in practicing. 

Repeat the 1, 2, 3 exercise till the class works together 
and in time. There are, of course, many crooked lines, 
and the children will be industriously erasing them before 
* teacher looks,” unless you lay down the rule in the out- 
set, “‘ No eraser is to be used.” The eraser is often used 
full as much as the pencil, and its use encourages care- 
lessness. When “lining in” is taught, it may be used 
by permission, but at present it should find no place with 
the drawing materials. 

It will trouble the children that their “ pictures ” do 
not show when drawn so lightly, but assure them that now 
they are only practicing ; and when they are taught to 
make the lines heavier, later, they will draw them much 
better for working with light lines in the beginning. 


a picture of some edge in the room, and find several ap- 
plications of the line. I lay so much emphasis upon the 
details of this first drawing lesson, because experience has 
taught me that good position, light lines, practicing before 
success. So be exact, animated, cheerful, and accept no 
careless work. 


Review vertical lines, discovering on solids and objects, 
and illustrating with splints. Then take general position, 
pencil in hand, and, remembering that the pencil is to be 
at right angles to the vertical line, let me see how many 
will take the correct position of themselves. A few will 
succeed, but all will soon learn to turn the hand slightly 
on the back, resting on nails of last two fingers (Fig. 7). 
With the point of the pencil directly be- 
tween the eyes, draw toward you, practic- 
ing as before, with the body in direct, 
front position. As before, draw an indef- 
inite line. 

In drawing oblique lines, draw toward 
you, with the hand in position for vertical, 
turning it till the pencil is at right angles to the line to be 
drawn; the body may be turned slightly to right or left 
till the position is easy and natural. There is some dif- 
ference of opinion regarding position for oblique lines, 
but the positions given seem to me the best. 

Thus far we can go in two lessons, and after careful 
practice, will be ready to draw by points, as the next 





F 


97 





When the horizontal line is drawn, let each child call it 





lesson will teach us to do. 
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MAP-DRAWING. 


BY G. W. COLEMAN. 


Last week various hints were offered in the line of 
graphic delineation of nature’s products. But we need 
not stop there. Let us go beyond into human nature, 
and make a race map of the world; then another, 
showing where the principal languages are spoken 
and which language covers the most territory. Al- 
though English may be spoken by more people than 
any other language, the Spanish speaking people cover 
more territory than any other. Make a language map 
of the various continents as we have done with Eu- 
rope, by way of illustration. Where colored crayons 
are not at hand, the various shadings here employed 
answer the purpose very well, and offer still another 
opportunity for the ingenuity of the pupil to express 
itself. Then we may take any division of Europe, — the 
Slavonic, for instance,—and classify under it, Great Rus- 
sian, Little Russian, Bohemian, Polish, Slavonian, and 
Bulgarian, while the Teutonic would divide itself thus : 
Norse, Low German, English, and High German. Then 
Norse may be sub-divided into Icelandic, F aroic, Danish, 


| piel Italic languages are the French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Italian. 
The following classification of the Caucasian race will 


afford suggestive material :— 


(1. Fellahs of Egypt. 
< 2. Berbers of North Africa. 
( 3. Some inhabitants of Soudan. 


1. Hamitic 





(1. Jews. 
2. Semitic -~ 2. Arabians. 
( 3. Syrians. 
1. Persians. 
2. Hindoos. 
[% English. 
| 2. Germans. 
. | 3. Dutch. 
3. Germanic 1 etsine, 
5. Norwegians. 
6. Danes. 
‘1. Modern Greeke. 
3. Aryan 2. French. 
4. Romanic < 3. Italians. 
4. Spanish. 
5. Portuguese. 
1. Welsh. 
5. Celtie 2. Irish. 
( 3. Seotch. 
6. Slavonic 12. — 








Norwegian, and Swedish, and so on ad infinitum. The 


drawing, no eraser, and concert work, are requisite to|~ 


Department of Mathematics. 








All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(Q) By E. H. Forbes, Torrington, Conn.—Solve 
r+yeT... (lI)and y—2r=—7... (2). 
Solution by the Editor. 


Equating the left-hand members of (1) and (2), transposi 
factoring, and dividing by (y + x), (2) nsposing, 


y wz 1... (8). 
Adding (1) and (2), 
v+2+y—n— 14, 
gy? + 2 13... (4). 
From (3) and (4), by elimination, 
z = 2, or —3; and y = 3, or — 2. 


or 





(R) By G. W. Cable, Rock Island, Iil.—A bowl, in the 
shape of a prolate ellipsoid, is filled with water and has a small 
circuler aperture at its lowest point, through which the water 
flows. Determine (1) the depth, and (2) the velocity of the flow, of 
the water, when the rate of sinking of the water is a minimum. 


Solution by the Editor. 


Regarding the semi-ellipse (m,n; x, y) revolving about its semi- 
major axis as the generator of the space occupied by the water and 
placing the origin of Cartesian rectangular co-ordinates at the cen- 
ter of the circular aperture, we easily deduce the well-known 
equation, 

y? = (1 — e*)(2mr — x’)... (1), 
in which z may be regarded as the depth of the water in the bowl, 
and y as the radius of the circular surface of the water, at any 
time t. Represent the area of the circular aperture by a; then the 
volume of the water flowing through the aperture in an instant of 


time dt, is 
Vi sea X f(2gr) X dt... (2). 
Also, in the same instant of time, the decrease of the volume of 
water in the bowl is 
Va== ay? X dz... (8). 
For the variable rate of the sinking of the water, since Vi = Vo, 
we have from (2) and (3) 
_ dx _ ay(2gr) 
R = # NCH) || (y, 
Eliminating y? in (4), by means of (1), 
ay (29) Vr Gs 
R= ; en) (x: _ i) » ++ (5), 


which is to be a minimum. Discarding in (5) the irrelevant con- 
stant factor, dividing the numerator and denominator of the variab/e 
factor by the Jz, equating to zero the first differential coefficient 
with respect to x, and reducing, we have 


2m im... (6), 
which is the depth of the water required. 
Eliminating z in (5), by means of (6), 

oe a Bay (3gm) " 
= 4n({l — e?)m? » MM, 
which is the velocity of the flow of the water required. 





(S) By C. J. D., Mt. Lookout, O.—Given the zenith dis- 
tance (3) of the star, the declination (J) of which differs but 
slightly from the latitude (%) of the place of observation, to show 


= J = ein ‘| ( Kend > ) sing |. 


1 + tan*43 
Solution by the Editor. 


Represent the altitude of the star by ); then Loomis’ Practical 
Astronomy, p 118 








’ sind 
y sin (5 oe (1). 
Transforming (1), 
1 — siny sing — sind (2) 
‘1 + siny sind + sind © ** ; 


W ite 90° — y for x; then Chauvenet’s Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nomelry, p. 35, Equation (140), 
1 — siny : 
) 


engi" = 9) = \ 1 + einy 


Sines the altitude and zenith distance of a heavenly body are com- 
plementary, 


tan}(90° — y) = tan}s... (4). 

From (3) and (4), , i. 
— siny . 
tan}? = ( ey ) sin 
From (5) and (2), si re 
. sing — sind 

tan] 8 oe oT ind gee {8h 

Clearing (6) of fractions, etc., 
(1 + tan?43)sind = (1 — tan’}@)sing . . . (7). 
Reducing (7), er 
é=ein| (Fey sing | 5 6:e toh 


which is the result required. 


Scu.—From Chauvenet’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, p. 
32, Equation (109), after writing 9 for x and 6 for y, we have 


sing + sind _ tank(o+4) (gy, 
sind — sind tan}(o — 4) ° 


From (6), by means of (9) reciprocated, we obtain 
tan}(¢ — 4) 
= —.——— } . - « (10), 
tan} v( tan}(¢ + 4) (10) 
an equation found in Chauvenet’s Spherical and Practical Astron- 
omy, Vol. L., p. 38. 





— Miss not the occasion ; by the forelock take 
That subtle power, the never-halting time, 
Lest a mere moment's putting off should make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime. 





— Wordsworth, 
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TRACHING is a profession. 
NEVER woiry about your enemy. 
Iv pays a good teacher to stick to the profession. 


He who is a genuine expert has no need to boast 
thereof. 


The Public S:hool Society of New York City was or 
ganized in 1805, 


West VIRGINIA expends three times as muoh, accord- 
ing to her valuation, on education as Michigan. 


Maint and New Hampshire retain something of the 
religious, though not sectarian, phase in their teaching. 


Tue London regulation is 60 pupils to a room, with 
10 square feet of floor per child. A large hall is also 
provided for every building. 


Tue higher the wages, the greater the responsibility 
for expert professional work, but the responsibility for 
energetic endeavor to do our best rests upon us all 
equally. 


You can never stamp a child’s mind with culture. It 
must do its own growing and developing. Culture must 
be its own delicious fruit of self-activity. The teacher 
may feed it, direct it, inspire it, but he cannot stamp 
culture upon the mind. 


LittLe Lorp FauntLeroy has made more little boys 
graceful than all the schools combined. It is in the air. 
It is not always as agreeable as the unconscious graceful- 
ness of the original, but has done away with a deal of 


Nevapa is being laughed at by her political enemies 
because she has not a larger population, but she has pro- 
vided for her schools so royally that the quality of her 
citizenship is destined to be high, if the quantity is not 
large. She has a public school fund of $400,000. 


THE public school, including those private schools that 
differ from them in no essential except in the charge of a 
slight tuition, must teach the children so much of the 
grandeur of our national possessions, of the heroic in our 
history, of the brilliant in our prosperity, of the fascinat- 
ing in our traditions, that the man of the future will vote 
for, and, if need be, die for American ideas. 








THE COLUMBUS EXPOSITION. 


Let it be held in Chicago by all means. We havé no 
interest in the petty thrust at New York because of the 
failure of the exposition of 1853, of the Grant Monu- 
ment, or any other incidents in her life, but Chicago is 
without question the place for such an exposition to be 
held. She has the size, the streets, the hotels, the rail- 
roads, the weather, the parks, the boulevards, the “ site,” 
the enterprise, the newspapers, the leaders, requisite for 
such an undertaking. 

Remembering the royal welcome she gave 13,000 
teachers in 1887, taking them into her hotels, and re- 
ceiving them to her streets without the slightest evidence 
of a crowd, practically every teacher in the country 
would vote for Chicago. The royal way she has provided 
for the great political conventions and religious mass 
meetings without once testing the capacity of her hospi- 
tality, hotel or railroad accommodation, has made for 
Chicago ardent friends in every state, county, and city in 
the land. If the people could vote, Chicago would have 
the convention by an overwhelming majority. 








THE DENUNCIATOR. 

It seems too ridiculous to be true, but we have only re- 
cently escaped a condition of things in which the teachers 
would run farthest to hear the man who would black- 
guard them most severely and denounce them most vehe- 
mently. That day has gone by. The denunciator must 
look for other auditors, as teachers and school authorities 
have outgrown their taste for tragic comedy. It is a 
great advance. The man who rejoices in the abuse of his 
own profession is a sad specimen at the best. He usually 
poses as the “ better-than-thou ” sample of humanity, and 
whenever he cheers or laughs at the detractors of his pro- 
fession, he wishes it understood that he does not belong 
to the class denounced. 

If there be an egotist who stands out with his self- 
conceit in colossal proportions unprecedented, it is the 
man who informs the world that he alone is saviour of a 
degenerate profession, and he who cheers his conceit is 
but his shadow. The men who have done that have been 
few this season, and their reception has not been reassur- 
ing. No profession is striving harder after growth and 
progress than that of teaching, and because of its aspira- 
tion, it has no use for the calumniator. It is only the self- 
satisfied teacher who cheers the conceit of the man who 
assumes to be the only teacher. The progress in school 
work has increased tenfold since aspiration took the place 
of conceit, since the helping hand superseded the slap-in- 
the-face orator. 








THE FUTURE INDIAN. 

There was never a time when Indian affairs were so 
encouraging as at present. They have been getting in 
the best of condition for several months. One of the 
most commendable things in President Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration was the emphatic disapproval of jobbery and 
hearty support of the most important reforms. The best 
thing about the prospects of General Morgan and Dr. 
Dorchester,— President Harrison’s appointments as Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and Superintendent of Indian 
Sehools,—is the fact that they have not to waste time in 
clearing away rubbish. They can proseed at once with 








boisterousness and a deal more awkwardness, 


positive work, Indeed, they haye already. proceeded 


with the most definite and enlarged plans for making the 
teaching effective at every point, and the industrial, social, 
and moral characteristics of Indian life more satisfactory, 
From one end of the land to the other,—in every agency, 
school, and institution,—there is already felt the energy, 
sympathy, and ability of the management from the patri- 
otic and educational standpoint. There are private phil- 
anthropic institutions, such as White’s Institute, a Quaker 
Indian School near Wabash, Indiana, under the direction 
of O. H. Boles, where seventy-five Indians from the fron- 
tier are being taught in school and industrial labor after 
the same general plan as that which is carried on on a 
grand scale at Hampton, Va., and Carlisle, Pa. In these 
two classes of schools and at the reservations the work is 
going grandly forward. The evidences of scholastic gain 
are frequently greater than we have ever seen in our 
public schools. If the present work can be continued and 
the schools multiplied or enlarged until every Indian 
child from eight to eighteen is provided for, the Indian 
problem will be solved in from ten to twenty years. 








OMAHA. 

Omaha is one of the marvels of the West. It has had 
a perpetual “boom” of late years, and though less boast- 
ful than some of its rivals, it is equal to the most famous 
cities of the country in its growth and character. The 
schools are the best test of the quality of growth. There 
are ten thousand pupils in the public schools,—twelve 
hundred more in September, 1889, than in September, 
1888. Superintendent James is one of the every-way- 
most-successful school supervisors in the country. He 
knows his business from the standpoint of the schoolroom, 
the office, and the street. He knows what to do and 
what not to do; what to say and what to leave unsaid in 
dealing with teachers, parents, school officers, and the re- 
porters. He has as much to show for his six years’ ser- 
vice by way of tangible results as any official in the 
country. He has secured fourteen per cent. larger 
a'tendance of the children of school age than the average 
Western city, and a larger percentage than any other 
city. The attendance has more than doubled in four 
years. The increase has been steady. Here are the 
figures : 

September, 1885, 4,635. 

September, 1886, 5,373 ; increase, 538. 

September, 1887, 7,328 ; increase, 1,955. 

September, 1888, 8.554; increase, 1,226. 

September, 1889, 9,790 ; increase, 1,236. 


The public schools receive the hearty support of all 
classes of citizens, rich and poor, aristocratic and humble, 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, merchants, and _ politicians. 
Superintendent James is one of the best known men in 
the city, and one of the most highly respected. 








OUR NATIONAL FLOWER. 


It is needless to remind our readers that all sections of 
the country are interested in the selection of a national 
flower. The leading nations all have their floral em- 
blems, and it is a little singular that our own land has so 
long neglected to make choice of an appropriate flower. 
The delay has evidently resulted from the lack of any 
recognized social or sentimental authority in this country. 
America does everything by voting, and there has been 
no one authorized to receive votes. In several instances 
papers have appealed to their readers to vote, but the re- 
turns have usually been absurd, as when a single distant 
state was reported to have cast 3,068 votes for the sun- 
flower, while all the rest of the country cast but 75 votes, 
and another entire state was unanimous for the magnolia. 
The need has been for some one respected as authority to 
collect the votes intelligently. 

L. Prang & Co., recognized authorities in popular art, 
issued, early in the year, an exquisite campaign souveni', 
entitled Our National Flower, and placed it on sale with 
every bookstore and stationer in the country for a merely 
nominal price,—25 cents. It contained a postal card ad- 


dressed to Messrs. Prang & Co., and on Dee. 31 the voting 
will cease. 





Thus far, 2 out of 3 have said goldenrod ; 1 in 5, the 
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Mayflower; 1 in 30, the laurel ; 1 in 100, the sunflower: 
1 in 100, the daisy. Stray voters have declared for 
Indian corn, clover, violet, morning glory, cotton bloom, 
orange bloesom, dog fennel, magnolia, rhubarb, forget- 
me-not, datura stramonium, chestnut, ox-eyed daisy, to- 
baceo flower, strawberry blossom, sweet pea, trumpet 
creeper, wheat flower, larkspur. 








THREE GOOD BOOKS. 


One of the Boston masters in a personal note suggests 
the difficulty experienced by a busy man like himself in 
keeping abreast of the times sufficiently to name the best 
books for the pupils to read in the various grades. This 
has stimulated our thought in this direction, and we ask 
our readers to name at, least three books that they can 
commend unreservedly to the children who must be in- 
terested in, and should be profited by, their reading. In 
order that we may present these reports intelligently we 
will ask that before each title there be placed one of the 
following numbers. By this means we can place them 
where the writer wishes. If we have to classify it will 
be as much work asto prepare the entire list, and it would 
still be only our judgment. We want a symposium of 
the modern books teachers have found helpful. We want 
only books which have no “buts” or “ifs” in their rec- 
ommendations. 

For children under 8 years: 

1. Periodicals, 

2. Information books. 

3. Story books. 
For boys from 8 to 12: 

4. Periodicals. 

5, Information books. 

6. Inspiring books. 

7.. Miscellaneous books. 

For girls from 8 to 12: 
8. Periodicals. 
9. Information books. 


10. Inspiring books. 
11, Miscellaneous books. 


For boys from 12 to 15: 
12. Periodicals. 

13. Information books, 
14. Inspiring books. 

15, Mechanical books. 
16. Historical books. 
17. Miscellaneous books, 

For girls from 12 to 15: 
18. Periodicals, 

19. Information books. 
20. Inspiring books. 
21. Domestic books. 
22. Miscellaneous. 

For young people above 15: 
23. Information books. 
24. Inspiring books. 

25, Miscellaneous. 


We will publish this list soon if we can have prompt 
answers, 








SCHOOLS IN TURKEY. 


Americans have an imperfect idea of the school life in 
euch a country as Turkey. A correspondent thus de- 
scribes a school recently visited in a Moslem country : 


The school is in a Jong and narrow room, at one end of which is 
seated a man with along beard, while the sides are lined with little 
boys of various ages, squatted upon their heels on the floor, which 
is generally covered with a thick mat, in addition to which those 
parents who can afford it provide their sons with a bit of carpet or 
feltin Persia, or with a cushion in Turkey, to place between them 
and the mat. Some of the older boys go sg far as to obtain a 
cushion to introduce between their backs end the wall, but this 
luxury is rather discountenanced by the masters as an encroach- 
ment on their own peculiar dignities. All the boys have their 
heads covered, but they are without their shoes, which are left near 
the door, 

When the boys are learning their lessons, or repeating them to 
their master, they do so all at once with a loud voice, and with a 
continual see saw of the body. The scene which this affords is ex- 
tremely Indicrous to a European, particularly as the zeal of the 
learner is estimated by the loudaess of his voice and the violence of 
bis see-saw; and hence, when conscious of the approach of a person 
whom the master or pupils wish to impress with a favorable opin- 
ion of their application and progress, the noise in the schoolroom, 
which may previously have sunk into a low hum, rises abruptly to 
the clamorous uproar of many voices. It seems that in reading all 
at once to the master, the elder boys, in the school at large, are ex- 
pected to give some attention to the others near them. The mas- 
ter cannot, in such a noise, distinguish the individual accuracy of 
each reader, and his attention is therefore directed to observe that 
time is as nearly as may be kept by the voices, and, in some meas- 
ure, in the motions also of the pupils. This style of reading is 
most unnatural. It is a drawling chant, uttered in a very loud 
Voice, 

In the East generally the tone of the voice is very high, even in 
common conversation, but in reading it is raised to screaming. Ex- 
cept among those of the learned professions, few of those who have 
professedly learned to read in the schools can or do exercise the ac- 
qoirement in after life. After a residence of several years among 
Mohammedan people, I do not recollect more than three instances 
in which I have seen persons quietly engaged in reading a book to 
themselves; all the actions of their ordinary life are much more 
exposed to public notige than oan well be imagined in this country. 

















EDITORIAL MENTION. 





The School of Expression opened its year Oct. 3. Professor 

Curry gave a very interesting lecture to the school on the relation 
of Education to Vocal Culture and Expression, tracing the history 
of their connection since the earliest times. In the evening Mr. 
Leland T. Powers gave impersonations taken from ‘‘ David Gar- 
rick,’’ in his usual unexcelled manner. 
The city of Cambridge (Mass.) has done itself honor in nominat- 
ing’to a position on the board of education Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, the popular ex president of Wellesley, a woman eminently 
fit to discharge the daties of such an office. 

Boston's new flag-poles for schoolhouses present a very decided 
contrast to the recent letter of an Arkansas teacher, who having 
bought a flag for her school stated, in acknowledging its receipt, 
that: no one of her pupils had ever before seen the stars and stripes 
[t would be more than interesting to know how many other schools 
in the jaud ave in the same condition. With the offer of the pub- 
lishers of the Youth’s Companion to sell flags to schools at the cost 
of manufacture, to stimulate patriotic sentiment in the young, there 
can be but litile excuse for such a state of affairs to longer continue. 


Mrs M. L Rayne, of the Detroit School of Journalism and of 
the Detroit Free Press, known to our readers through her valued 
contribations, has been in town enjoying the attractions of the city 
and its suburbs. 


The friends of Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks, of the D. Lothrop house, 
in this city, are congratulating him upon the success of his venture 
with the Detroit Free Press, which has paid $500 for his prize story, 
entitled ‘* The Son of Issichar.’’ 


The Republican party of Massachusetts in recent convention, 
with Henry Cabot Lodge as chairman of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, offered the following in support of the state’s greatest in- 
terest and it was cheered to the echo: 

** We pledge ourselves to maintain and defend the public sehools 
of the commonwealth ; to preserve the public school funds, whether 
state or municipal, for the sole benefit of the public schools, and to 
raise the standard of public education to the highest point possible.’’ 

New York City has inangurated a crusada, after the example of 
Boston last December, against priestly interference with the public 
school system. The movement is not sectarian, not directed against 
any church, party, or class; it is positive in its policy, declaring 
cnly for the support and protection of the public school system. 


Miss Lucy Wheelock, a prominent kindergartner of this city, 
will lead the Bostor’ Primary Union in its weekly seasions for the 
study of the Sunday-school lesson in Tremont Temple, beginning 
Oct. 5. A cordial invitation is extended to all, and Miss Wheel- 
ock’s reputation alone will insure the best of audiences. 


Cambridge and Boston have been enjoying a rare treat in the 
presence of Sir Edwin Arnold, C. S. L., the celebrated author of 
The Light of Asia. Sanders Theater was honored as the place of 
his second and final lecture in America delivered before the students 
and friends of Harvard College. He conveyed his listeners in 
fancy into the very heart of the sublime and mystical literature of 
pre-historic India by giving an exposition of ‘‘ the iad and Odys- 
sey of the Hindas,’’—their vast epic poem, entitled ‘* Mahab- 
harata.”’ 

The N. E. Wheaton Seminary Club, of which Mrs. Estelle M. 
H. Merrill, of Boston, is president, has chosen the following sub- 
jects for study and discussion the current season: Oct. 12, 1889, 
** Dante: the Lover, the Poet, the Philosopher, and the Wan- 
derer.”? Nov. 9, 1889, ‘‘ House and Home Papers.’’ Dec, 14, 
1889, ** Wagner and His Music.”” Jan. 11, 1890, ‘A Rushlight 
Extra.”?’ Feb. 5, 1890, **The Labor Problem and Some Solu- 
tions.”? March 8, 1890, ‘' Mission Work at Home and Abroad.” 
Regular meetings will be held on the second Saturday of each 
month until April, at The Thorndike, Boylston St., Boston. The 
usual order of exercises includes the reading of short papers upon 
the subjects assigned, followed by informal discussions, and varied 
by music. Former students and present teachers of the institution 
are eligible to membership. 

Mr. George Makepeace Towle, of Brookline, Mass., made an 
instructive address before the Massachusetts Society for the Pro- 
motion of Good Citizenship, at the Old South Meeting House, Sept. 
30, upon the topic, ‘‘ The French Republic.”’ He said there were 
a number of reasons why, at this time, Americans should be inter- 
ested in the French Republic. The year 1889 commemorates a 
double anniversary,—that of our own Revolution and also the be- 
ginning of the French Revolation, The Exposition at Paris isa 
substantial evidence of the prosperity of the republic and the tri- 
umph of the peaceful arts and industries of France. The recent 
election has given new hope for thestability of the French republic, 
which is an example for the kiog-ridden aristocracy of Europe. 
France is the only great republic in Europe. There are three 6s- 
tates in the French government,—the president, the senate, and 
the chamber of deputies. The president is chosen by the senate 
and the chamber of deputies; his term is seven years, and he is in- 
definitely eligible for reéection. At the first glance it seems that 
his power is broad and reul, and he is irresponsible, with one ex- 
ception, that he may be impeached for the crime of high treason. 
On the other hand, the limitations to the presidential power reveal 
the jealous caution of the framers of the constitution. He is for- 
bidden to decree general amnesty, and he cannot declare war with- 
out the consent of the chambers. No executive act of the presi- 
dent is valid unless countersigned by a minister. The French con 
stitution, like that of Eagland, establishes the responsibility of the 
ministry. The French president represents the idea of the per- 
manency and stability of the state. He is not accountable to the 
people for any executive act, and, with the exception of the fact 





that the office is not hereditary and that be is liable to impeach- 


ment, the government is much like that of England, Australia, and 
Italy. The present republic was founded, not like the previous 
ones, by visionaries and adventurers, but by trained statesmen. It 
has gathered to itself new friends; it has enjoyed more tranqnility 
in these few years than under any preceding government. The 
tendency to break into revolt is diminishing. Socialism is no 
longer formidable; indeed it has almost disappeared. Under the 
republic France has been more honored and trusted than ever 
before, 

The educational exhibits at the Paris Exposition have been well 
recognized. Among the principal awards made are the following 
of special interest: Grand prize, Boston Public Schools; New York 
University ; Smithsonian Institution, Washington; Johns Hopkins 
University; The Century Company; Washington Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Gold Medal: State of Massachusetts, Department of 
Public Instruction ; Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. ; Boston Public 
Schools ; Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Carroll D. Wright, 
for educa'ional and other statistics; L. Prang & Co.; C. W. 
Bardeen ; Perkins Institution for the Blind, Massachusetts ; Ivison, 
Blakeman, & Co.; Board of Education, Wisconsin; Department 
of Pablic Instruction, California ; Department of Public Instruction, 
Towa; A. S. Barnes & Co; Elizabeth (N J.) Public Schools; Moline 
(Ill.) Pablie Schools; Bareau of Education, Washington ; National 
Deaf Mute College, Washington ; Ohio, Commissioner of Schools; 
Pittsburgh Public Schools; State Pablic School, Coldwater, Mich. ; 
Indiana Industrial School; Galveston Public Schools; Boston 
Pablie Schools; Pittsburgh Pablic Schools; Pablic Schools, Cali- 
fornia; Public Schools, Wisconsin; Public Schools, Michigan; 
Chicago Pablic Library; Manual Training School, Philadelphia; 
Manual Training School, St. Louis; Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia; University of California. 











FRIVOLITIES. 


° BY LAPHSON SMILES. 





The English think that Queen Victoria's reign has been long, 
but we are beginning to think that Old Prob is giving us a longer 
one. 

Mother —‘* You have drawn that donkey very nicely, Johnny, 
but you have forgotten one thing, — where is his tail ?”’ 

Johnny.—‘* Oh, that donkey doesn’t need any tail. There are 
no flies on him ’’— Life, 

In the soup — ? 

Can a drunkard escape paying his bills by losing his balance ? 

Minnie. —“* It is no longer fashionable to have your ears pierced.” 

Mamie. —‘* So [ suppose you won't be called on to sing any more, 
will you ?’’—Terre Haute Express. 

The pronunciation of Chewsday is beginning to have its effect on 
Boston car conductors. The other day a man handed the con- 
ductor a ten-cent piece, and said, ‘‘ Two,’’ when he received this 
reply: ‘* Chew pay for chew ? Which chew chew pay for ?”’ 

No, Jenkins, we have never heard of any one using electrical cur- 
rents to make preserves or jelly. 

It is stated on good authority that a recent candidate for a col- 
lege glee club was given his base on bawls. 

It is a wise trout that knows how to read between the lines.—~ 
Glens Falis Republican. 

It is said to have been a Boston woman who, on board a yacht, 
apoke of a motherly zephyr, meaning thereby a spanking breeze.— 

“outh’s Companion. 
Epitaph on a famous cook: ‘‘ Peace to his hashes.’’ 








THIS AND THAT. 





— Warm noons and nights with frosty air, 
And loaded wagons say, —Octuber. 

— Postmaster-general John Wanamaker votes for the Mayflower 
as the national emblem. 

— Juhn D. Rockefeller, reputed to be worth $100,000,000, is a 
devout and generous Methodist. 

— Jay Gould is an ardent admirer of flowers, and has one of the 
rarest conservatories in the land. 

—In New York and Brooklyn alone there are 35 Chinese 
schools, with an average attendance of 7(0. 

— A Detroit version of the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner ’’ is, ‘ O 
long may it wave o'er the schools of the free and the homes of the 
brave.”’ 

— Our readers who may find a Supplement with the JouURNAL, 
will find it for their advantage to consider carefully the importance 
of its contents. 

— A cairn surmounted by an American flag has been erected on 
Pike’s Peak in memory of Lucy Webb Hayes. This plan origi- 
nated with a Topeka school teacher. 

— Graham R Thomson, whose exquisite verses have been a 
feature of Scribner's Magazine, is eaid to be a young English woman 
with the commonplace name of Sharp. 

— The sale of 112,000 copies of Edward Bellamy's Looking 
Buckward shows the widespread interest which is felt in those as- 
pects of social science which have a distinctly philapthropic tendency. 

— A writer in The Critic, speaking of public statues to distin- 
guished men, asks, ‘‘ Is there an American to whom svch an honor 
would be more fit than the creator of Leatherstocking and the 
author of The Water- Witch ?”’ 

— Thursday evening, Oct. 17, Mr. A. J. George will lecture be- 
fore the School of Expression, 154 Beacon St., on ‘* Wordsworth and 
the Engli-h Lake Region.’ Any Boston teachers who are inter- 
ested are invited to attend this lecture 

— That Ben-Hur will outlast Robert E/smere in popularity is the 
judgment which Miss Ellen M. Coe has formed from her experi- 





ence as librarian of the New York Circulating Library. Ben-Hur 
bas now passed Uncle Tom's Cabin, which in 1587 headed the list 


of fiction in greatest demaad, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


— ——— 


“ SORTES.”’ 
“ Heaven from all creatures hides the Book of Fate.” 


An impatience to read the future is a common trait. Persons of 
“ every nation and kindred and tongue”’ have striven to raise that 
veil which Love, as well as Wisdom, has seen best to draw. We 
read of those who have consulted wizards, shivered before ‘‘ magic 
mirrors,’”’ and thrilled at the sound of ghostly voices and mysterious 
rustlings; but there have been other methods of striving to open 
the book of fate having the advantage of greater secrecy. 

Among the various forms of divination, that by books has always 
been popular; and we can understand with what reverence in early 
ages they must have been regarded. In medi#val traditions Virgil 
is represented as a magician ; his poems, supposed to be prophetic, 
were consulted as oracles. The practice continued to later ages, 
and the term “ Sortes Virgiliana,” originally referring to his 
works alone, was often applied to divination by books in general. 
Among the many stories connected with this practice, is that of the 
unfortunate Charles the First of England, who, in the dark days of 
the Civil War, found his own fate foreshadowed in the doom fore- 
told of Zneas in the Fourth neid :— 

‘* But vex’d with rebels and a stubborn race, 
His country bavish’d and his son’s embrace, 
Some foreign prince for fruitless succours try, 
And see his friends ingloriously die ; 

Nor, when he shall to faithless terms submit, 
His throne enjoy, nor comfortable light, 


But, immature, a shameful death receive, 
And on the ground the unbury’d body leave.’’ 


In the East the Koran is much consulted in this manner, as also 
are the poems of the great Persian Hafiz. 

In England, the custom of consulting the Bible on New Year’s 
Day is still kept up in many places. Karly in the morning, fasting, 
the book is laid on the table, closed, and those who wish to try their 
fate open it in succession, at random, and place the finger on any 
chapter without examination. The contents of that chapter “are 
‘supposed to foreshadow the good or ill fortune of the seeker during 
the year. 

There are other fashions ‘‘ equally efficacious’’ at all periods of 
the year. She is a fortunate damsel, the date of whose birthday 
corresponds in number to some verse in Solomon’s description of 
the virtuous woman, and may read her own history therein. Some 
persons tell you to decide concerning the success or failure of any 
plan by opening the Bible at random and laying a finger on the 
page. If the verse thus chosen contains the words of happy omen, 
“it came to pass,’ you may hope your enterprise will prosper, 
your wish be fulfilled. If not, be sure it will 


** come to naught, 
Thovgh every nerve be strained.”’ 


Readers of Bayard Taylor’s Story of Kennett will remember the 
spell tried ‘* with the key and the Bible, to find a lover’s name,”’ 
—a charm which Miss Betsy Lavender, an authority in such mat- 
ters, declared to be ‘‘ old as the bills, but awfal sure’’; adding the 
comforting assurance, ‘‘ When it’s done serious, it’s never been 
known to fail.’’ 

Bat no “‘ signs’’ are more impressive than those which come un- 
sought. Some years ago, a young person fond of investigation be- 
came much interested in the examination of certain new views. 
He had received a carefal religious training, and though not 
‘blown about with every wind of doctrine,’’ wished not tu be of 
those who guard against such mishap ‘‘ by nailing their weather- 
cock to the east.’ By no means convinced, yet much perplexed, 
with mind dwelling on some arguments that seemed especially 
power‘ul, be took the Bible one morning to read a few verses, with- 
cut a thought of * divination,’’—utterly ignorant, indeed, of such 
a custom. The book opened at the following, which struck the 
reader too powerfully not to be regarded as a meseage: *' If there 
arise amorg you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth 
thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the wonder come to pass, 
whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us go after other gods 
which thou hast not known and let us serve them; thou shalt not 
hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams; 
for the Lord your God proveth you, to know whether ye love the 
Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul,’’ 

PAMELA McA,COoLR. 
--——o--- 


THAT THAT. 


In thirty-one words how many ‘‘thats’’ may be grammatically 
inserted ? Ans.—Fourteen. He gaid that that that that man said 
was that that that one should say; but that that that that man said 
was that that that man should not say. That reminds us of the 
following ‘‘says’’ and ‘“‘saids’’: Mr. B., did you say or did you 
not say what I said? Because C. said you said you never did say 


what | said you said. Now, if you did say that you did not say 
what I said you said, then what did you say ?—Erchange. 


——¢—— 


“THE AMBUSH OF INITIALS.” 


In the days of chivalry an ambitious aspirant would sometimes 
appear at a touraament,—his armor unmarked by any cognizance, 
his name unknows, and try his strength (perhaps hitherto untried) 
against some champion of renown. He might be conquered, it is 
true; on the other hand, he might conquer and win fame. An 
anonymous appearance of this sort was very unlike an ‘‘ ambush,’’ 
—a word associated with the gruesome tales of Indian warfare, 
where cruelty and treachery strike together. 

Some initials are too well known to be a disguise. The opinions 
of “* T. W. H,,”’ on schools and school boards command our re- 


spect. A poem signed ‘‘T. B. A.,”” would surely attract more at- 
tention than if it bore the signature of ‘* X. Y. Z.”’ 

_ Sometimes just criticism fails of effect when the author's name 
is known, A brilliant magazine writer once expressed in the 


and one gallant critic said that it was evident she was an unattract- 
ive old thing whose dancing days were over. — 

“-- ieee a perfectly unbiased judgment is so bard to io, 
unimportant persons express their views under the a Ly e 
of initials. GNOTA, 


—— ee 


SOURCES OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


the Editor of the JOURNAL: : . 
twit am ‘eats enlighten your readers, in the next issue, as to 


i f the source of the Mississippi River, and state what is 
compen Blt as the true source. Some geographies give Lake 
[tasea, and others Lake Glazier. Respectfully, O, E. M. 
Providence, R. I., 1889. 


The above is a sample of many letters asking for light on this 
much mooted subject, and we take pleasure in placing before our 


querists the following facts, from authentic sources : 5 

There have been a number of explorations and excursions to the 
head waters of the Mississippi during the present century. — Of 
these we have a more or less accurate record of the trip of Morrison 
in 1804; of Schoolcraft in 1832; of Nicollet in 1836; of Charles 
Lanman in 1846; of the Ayers ia 1849; of William Bungo in 1865 ; 
of Julius Chambers in 1872; of A. H. Siegfried and his party in 
1879; of W. E. Neal in 1880, and again in 1881; of Rev. J. B. 
Gilfillan and Professor Cooke in May, 1881; of Captain Glazier in 
July, 1881; and of Hopewell Clarke in 1886. 

Of these explorers Nicollet carefully explored all the feeders 
of Lake Itasca; Chambers explored Elk Lake, which he called 
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Lake Dolly Varden ; and Messrs. Gilfillan, Cooke, and Mor- 
tison, proceed'ng from the sonth, als» visited the sources of the 
lake lying that in direction. These head waters have long been 
known to the Indians and early explorers as ‘‘ Elk Lake,’’ anda e 
situated in Beltrami County, Minnesota. The enterprise of Captain 
Glazier, in tracing the course of the ‘‘ Great River’’ to that point, 
led his enthusiastic companions to christen it ‘*‘ Lake Glazier,’’ but 
the Legislature of Minnesota for 1889 passed an act naming it 
‘* Elk Lake,’’ and ordered that ‘‘ no edition of any school geog- 
raphy, published subsequent toJanuary 1, 1890, which contains any 
mep giving any name to the lake specified in section 1, other than 
‘Elk Lake,’ shall be used in the echools of this state. This act 
shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage.’’ 

The Indians called Elk Lake Galukegumag, which means “ water 
which juts off to one side’”’ of another lake; that is, branches or 
projects out from it like a finger from a band. This would indi- 
cate that, when this name was given to it, Eik Lake was simply 
an arm or bay putting out from Lake ltasca, and that with the 
filling up of the channel between the two, and the lowering of the 
level of Itasea, the difference in level, which amounts to only 
thirteen inches, contributed to make the one lake distinct from the 
other, and a feeder to it. 

Nicollet’s creek is still by far the largest affluent of Itasea, con- 
tributing about three fourths of the regular perennial inflow of 
water. Following its windings, it is also the longest tributary of 
Lake Itasca; and therefore, as the largest and longest tributary 
stream and the one most elevated in its source, it is entitled to be 
called the npper course of the Mississippi. 

The outlet of Elk Lake flows nearly northeast eighty feet, and 
enters the tamarack swamp, where its general direction is north for 
600 feet, until it reaches a point within 110 feet of Lake Itasea. 
It then curves back toward Elk Lake, and finally enters Lake 
[tasea, its whole course from Elk Lake measuring 1,084 feet. Where 
it debouches into Lake Itasca, it is seven feet wide and eight inches 
deep. ‘There are four small streams flowing into Elk Lake. 

From the above facts it seems clear that if we seek for the most 
remote lake from the mouth of the Mississippi as its source, we 
must call it ‘‘ Elk Lake.”’ If we regard Elk Lake and its four 
small tributaries as simple feeders of the ‘‘Itasca’”’ basin , then it is 
right to say, ‘‘ Itasca Lake ”’ as the source of the great river. The 
exploration and surveys of Mr. Clarke seem to prove conclusively 
that Captain Glazier has no claims to the distinction of naming a 
lake long before known to Nicollet and other explorers. The act 


of the legislature settles the question, and “‘ Elk Lake” is the 
authorized name. 





“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


I thank Clio heartily for the “ plain words’? he has spoken 
under the above heading. They but enforce my position, which 
was that educational intelligence haa no market value. Aoenie 
agreeable woman with pleasing address will succeed, though she 
be as ignorant of modern methods as a “‘ Heathen Chinee’’; and a 





plainest language her opinion of fashionable dress and dancing, 


plain woman of insignificant personal appearance will not succeed 
’ 


agogical study. Therefore Mr. Will S. Monroe was entire! 
when he attributed Miss Smith’s failure to command a g a a 
to ignorance of pedagogy. Tae 


———— ee 
BONBONS. 


In your issue of this week there is a list of queer titles of books 


asked for at publishing houses. Many years ago, when I was em- 
ployed in the Providence Athen#um, I was asked for : 


Dores’ Dant. Doré’s Dante. 
Lee’s Miserables. Les Miserables. 


Here is a funny thing for you, of another kind. I have two chi). 
dren,—a boy of six and a lassie just four. Now my wife has a 
gourd on which she darns the heels of stockings. She observed 
that the children avoided this, and appeared afraid of it. One day 
a little visitor was in, when my Whit said to him, “ Don’t touch 
that. You know that is the Gourd that made our flesh and blood.”’ 
This shows the importance of correct pronunciation, and also some 
of the psychological processes of the little ones, 

Looking at some pictures of animals, of which she is extremely 
fond, my little daughter came to a kangaroo. On the opposite 
page was his skeleton. Said she, ‘‘ Papa, did it hart him when 
they peeled him ?”’ W. W. Barney. 
Providence, R. I., Sept. 29. 


a 


DON’T. 


Don’t say beyend if you mean beyond. 
Don’t say ailded if you mean ailed. 

Don’t say voyolent if you mean violent. 
Don’t say ast if you mean asked. — 

Don’t say sassiety if you mean society. 
Don’t say curosity if you mean curiosity. 
Don’t say often if you mean of(t)en. > 
Don’t say chaplain if you mean chapl(a)in, 


ae eel 


GEOGRAPHICAL NICKNAMES. 
[See JOURNAL, Oct. 3.] 


1, White Mountains. 10. The Canaries. 

2, Antioch. 11. Connecticut. 

3. Delaware. 12. The Isle of Wight. 

4, Edinburgh. 13. Island of Sicily. 

5. Babylon. 14, River Nile. 

6. New York. 15. Cape of Good Hope. 
7. Springfield, Ill. 16. Japan, 

8. Rochester, N. Y. 17. Galf of California. 

9. Cleveland, O.; Portland, Me.; and Savannah, Ga. 


_~e——— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What is the origin of the wool-sack used at the opening of 
Parliament ? Woopnsrock. 


— From what is the name ‘‘ Alaska’’ derived, and what is its 
signification ? SALEM, 


— ‘ Those who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones.’’ Is 


the origin of this popular saying traceable ? 
MINNIE CARR, Belmont. 





— To ‘‘C. Durance ’’: Philadelphiais leader in area among our 
cities, occupying over one hundred square miles. SYLVANIA. 


— To ‘‘ Burnham’’: The permanent Constitution of the ‘‘ Con- 
federate States of America’? was adopted at Montgomery, Ala., 
March 11, 1861; ratified by the state March 13. GRANGER. 


— To ‘‘S. H.’”’?: Some of the best Oriental scholars claim the 
game of chess as an Indian invention. That it is at least five thou- 
sand years old is, I believe, conceded by authorities. 

REGINALD. 


— Will you kindly tell me to what country Batler referred ia 
Hudibras as,— 
** A land that rides at anchor and is moved, 


In which they do not live but go abroad,”’ 4 
RGYLE, 





— What is the signification of agglutination, to me a new word, 
which we meet in several relations? ‘The dictionary says 't '8 
“* gloing,’’ or ‘‘ uniting.’’ , Towa, September, 18°%. 





You probably see it applied to language. It is the word used 
just now for word-combining, such as steam-boat, show-man, pen 
holder, They are called agglutinative combinations until they 4té 
so welded as to be inseparable, after they are “ blended unions.” 
The term has already gone beyond this special significance, and is 
adopted by science in reference to historic languages. Those that 
have been formed by the union of other tongues are styled agg!u!'- 
native languages. —| Ep. 


— To“N. E. W.”: K. T. signifies ‘‘ Knight of the Most An- 
cient and Most Noble Order of the Thistle.”’ Their ribbon is 
green. The order was organized in 1540, and revived in 1°" 
“No one annoys me with impunity”’ is their motto. The order 
consists of twenty-five knights, all English and all lords. ; 

K. P. is the symbol for the “‘ Knights of the Most Illustrious 
Order of St. Patrick,’’ organized in 1783. There are thirty-four 
knights, most of wham are Irish lords. Their ribbon is sky-blve- 

There are several other orders of this class, among them the 
‘‘Most Honorable Order of the Bath,’ which was instituted * 
1399 and revived in 1725. This has a cximson ribbon, and 4 large 
number of lords belong. The ‘ Most Exalted Order of the 5‘#" of 
India” has a light blue ribbon, with white stripes toward each 
edge. This was organized in 1861. The “ Most Distinguished 
Order of St. Michael and St. George” was organized in 151°: 
ribbon of Saxon blue with a scarlet stripe is their color. 





though she spend hundreds of dollars and months of time on ped- 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
[Owing to the present variety in the size and 1 
the old designations ¢ bonks, ax Ato, Seo, Taso, ate, pive ae Teak 
cation of size; we a herea ; 
books in inches, the number first aie setae aks fenoth. ee ty ad 








Tue CaILpHoop or Jesus, AND Oruer Sermons. By 
Adolphe Monod. Translated by Rev. J. H. Myers. Boston 
and Chicago: Congregational Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety. 196 pp., 7x5. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 

The author of this religious gem, a Swiss Protestant minister 
was lecturer on theology and Hebrew at the College of Montauban 
for sixteen years previous to 1852, when he became pastor of the 
Reformed Charch in Paris. He died about thirty years since. His 
—a ean be paar by oy Ragen of Abbé Lacordaire, 
simself an orator of great power: “‘ We are all children in compar- 
ison with Monod.’”’ Dr. J. W. Alexander, after hearing the atest 
men of the day in Great Britain, is disposed to regard Adolphe 
Monod as first amovg European preachers, and describes him as 
‘* the most remarkable mixture of sweetness and intense solemnity.’’ 
If there were occasion to justify such opinions we might refer par- 
ticularly to the two series of Monod’s sermons published in this 
country several years ago, on ‘‘ The Temptation of Christ’’ and 
‘© Saint Paul.’’ 

Of the three discourses composing this volume addressed to the 
friends of education and to children, and delivered on successive 
anniversary celebrations in Paris, it is only just to say that they 
evince a deep knowledge of the human heart combined with the 
tender affection of the pastor, a full appreciation of the nature of a 
true education, and a cordial sympathy with both the child and the 
primary educator. Canon Farrar, in his delightful Life of Christ, 
places this among his chief authorities. ‘‘ The Child at the Pass- 
over,’ and ‘* Like Child, Like Man’”’ are distinctively sermons to 
children ; they press home the ancient lesson of obedience, nowhere 
more needed than in America at the present time. 

A TREATISE ON LINEAR DIFFERENTIAL EQuaATIONs. 
Vol. I. By Thomas Craig, Associate Professor in the Johns 
Hopkins University. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 516 
pp, 94 x6. Price, $5.00. 

A score of years have added much of real permanent value to 
the literature of linear differential equations. Since the publica- 
tion in 1868 of Fuchs’ two memoirs the atte tion of many master 
mathematicians has been drawn to the subject, and the results of 
their studies have appeared from time to time in various journals 
and publications more or less inaccessible to the average scholar. 
it has been left to the genius of the author, who as associate editor 
of the American Journal of Mathematics saw the need, and to the 
enterprise of the publishers, who are unexcelled in this branch of 
bookmaking, to collect this fragmentary and widely scattered lit- 
erature and present it in comprehensive and compact form. In all 
cases full references have been mace to the original text, thus plac- 
ing at the command of the reader the fruits of a most thorough 
and extended research. All this has been supplemented by much 
new material constituting the essential part of the modern theory 
of linear differential equations, The application of the theory of 
substitutions to linear differential equations is quite fully presented 
in this volume, but will be much more exhaustively treated in tLe 
next. Nothing too good can be said of the mechanical execution 
of the book. It is done in the well known John Wiley style. 





WuitHER? A THEOLOGICAL QUESTION FOR THE 
Times. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Suns. 303 pp., 8} x5}. 

Dr. Briggs, Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate 
Languages in the Union Theological Seminary, has devoted more 
thaa a score of years to studying the history of Puritan Theology, 
and especially of the Westminster divines, the authors of the West- 
minster standards; he has spared no time, labor, or expense in 
searchiog the original editions and manuscript sources of all docu- 
ments relating to this subject, spending many months in the chief 
libraries of Great Britain, and elsewhere in libraries and antiqua- 
rian book stores. The product is this book, historical, polemical, 
irenical, catholic, an earnest answer to the inquiry, Whither are 
Christians to direct their minds and energies? Says the author, 
‘The time has come for the reconstruction of theology, of polity, 
of worsbip, and of Christian life and work, The drift in the 
church onght to stop. . . . . The barriers between the Protestant 
denominations should be removed and an organic union formed.’’ 
His argument throughout is clear and comprehensive, independent 
without dogmatism or radicalism, or the suspicion of any motive 
a present the whole truth for the benefit of religion in the 
worid, 

MAN AND HIs Manapies; or, The Way to Health. 
By A E. Bridger, M.D., ete, author of ‘‘ The Demon of Dys- 
pepsia,’’ ete. New York: Harper & Brothers, 593 pp., 8x5. 
‘* Medical treatment,’’ the author says in his introduction, ‘* is 

not a combat,—of which the battlefield is the patient’s body,—be- 

tween a treacherous and potent enemy, disease, and a physician 
armed with chemical thunderbolts, but a partnership between Nat 
ure and her disciple, working harmoniously together for the suf- 
ferer’s good.’? He discourses in popular language on the princi- 
ples of life, health and ill health, and of scientific medicine. This 
forms Part I. Part IL. treats very fully the food system, and the 
list of diseases due to deficiency, excess, unsuitableness of food, 
and imperfect digestion; also Sistine of the blood, heart, and 
other organs, which are dependent on food and digestion. Follow- 
ing these the nervous, motor, and reproductive systems, with their 
ailments, are no less practically considered ; and, throughout, the 
art of healing by measures at once simple and scientific, is defi- 
nitely presented. Some of the best pages of the book are at the 
close, devoted to “hints”? on diet in health and in various forms 
of sickness, with directions for the arrangement of a sickroom. 

A popular handbook of physiology and domestic medicine, in sym- 

pathy with the advance in medical science. 


Tae New Srares. New York & Chicago: Ivison, 
Blakeman, & Co. 72 pp., 8x6. 
This timely and valuable little book contains a sketch of the bis- 

tory and development of the new states of North Dakota, South 

Dakota, Montana, and Washington, with a map and copious, strik- 

ing illustrations. It will be almost indispensable to teachers who 

seek to present reliable information of this distinct group of new 
states. The President of the United States most appropriately 
chose the 22d of February, 1889, as the day for affixing his signa- 
ture to the bill for the admission of these new states. The work 
supplies the provisions of the enabling act of the forty-ninth Con- 
gress which provides for these states to be admitted into the 

Union on an equal footing with the original sisterhood of states, and 

to make donations of public lands to them, which are exceedingly 

liberal, especially for the establishment and maintenance of a state 


university, agricultural college, school of mines, normal schools, 
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climate, people, local peculiarities, and th ituti 

, , @ constitutions adopted 
by each of the new states; also the land grants, and the desde 
ment of railroads, ete. The growth and development unfolded to 
view will surprise those who have not made themselves familiar 
with the facts, and justly stimulate the pride of all who are thus 
wa sensible of their country’s greatness and marvelous growth in 
the great Northwest. The epitome of the busy social and indus- 
trial life presented to view seems like a swift-moving panorama, 
which has been all made within a generation. 


Jane Austen. By Mrs. Charles Malden. 
Roberts Brothers. 224 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00. 
This follows Elizabeth Barrett Browning, in the publishers’ series 

of Famous Women.”” No great writer has led a more uneventful 

life than did Miss Austen; save for the liberal extracts from her 
productions used in this connection, her biographer would have en- 
countered a poverty of material. Whence she drew her inspiration 
has always been a mystery; it is said of her that she truly created, 
for she made immortal pictures out of nothing. Herein, doubtless, 
lay the secret of her success, and it furnishes a hint to young aspi- 
rants in literature: ‘ Her invariable principle in writing was to use 
the material which lay near at hand, and which, therefore, she 
knew thoroughly how to manipulate.’’ There is a charm in every 
pege that shows us something of this famous woman and brilliant 
or. 





Boston : 


Dre JouRNALISTEN. Lustspiel in Vier Acten. Von 
Gustav Ey Edited, with an English Commentary, by 
Walter D. Toy, M.A., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of North Carolina. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

pp, 7x5. Price, 55 cents, 

Freystag’s four-act comedy, The Journalists, written in 1853 by 
one who has since acquired fame as novelist, biographer, and his- 
torian, is one of the most popular modern society dramas ever rep- 
resented on the German stage. The qualities which have proved a 
scenic success,—a perfectly healthful tone, abundance of striking 
situations, and faithful portrayal of national characteristics, —rec- 
ommend it likewise for the classroom. The retired colonel, the 
editors and staff of the Union newspaper, and their political asso 
ciates, with Ida and Adelheid, will be found delightful companions 
to keep up the pace of students and relieve them of the worst 
fatigue of the journey. Its obvious advantage as a language text- 
book of a natural conversational style is enhanced by able editing ; 
the point of view adopted by Professor Toy being essentially his 
own discovery. Beyond the assistance they render in the prepara- 
tion of a lesson, the notes are important as the exponent of idio 
matic forms and grammatical principles. : 
SHAKESPEARE’s TRAGEDY OF Maceetrs. Edited, with 
Notes, by Homer B. Sprague, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master of the 
Girls’ High School, Boston, ete. Chicago: S. R. Winchell & 
Co. 237 pp., 8x5. Price, flexible covers and red edges, 55 
cents; paper, 40 cents. 

If the assertion is questioned it can easily be verified, that this 

edition of Macbeth differs in important r ts from all other 

school editions. The notes, though copious, are arranged upon 
the principle of stimulating rather than seperseding thought; it 
gives results of the latest etymological and critical research ; it 
gives the opinions of some of the best critics on disputed interpre- 
tations; it presents the best methods of studying English literature 
by class exercises, essays, and examinations; it likewise presents 
an elocutionary analysis with suggestions for expressive reading ; 
and finally furnishes a map of Scotland, showing the important lo- 
calities in the play. Teachers will be quick to weigh these advan- 
tages for bringing their pupils into a livelier comprehension of and 

a firmer hold upon the great dramatist. 

ELEMENTARY Practicat Paysics. By H. N. Chute, 
M.S. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 387pp., 7x5. $1.25. 
The laboratory method has ve:y generally susperseded the old- 

time textbook method of studying physics, ‘There is no occasion to 
say that where the experimental methéd moves on without a first- 
class textbook the evils are as great as they were under the text- 
book without the experiments, for the two are now quite uniformly 
combined, and the textbook of to-day, to be of any general inter- 
est, mast be largely descriptive of the way to perform experiments 
and deduce conclusions. 
This book is ideal in that it presents hundreds of experiments 
which have been performed by the author in his own class at the 
Ann Arbor High School The exercises and experiments are both 
qualitative and quantitative in character. Fall directions are given 
regarding the preparation of apparatus, and the manner of con- 
ducting the experiment is clearly outlined. The suggestions re- 
garding methods of observation, note taking, and making infer- 
ences, are so complete that you could turn a student into a labora- 
tory and he would be able to go forward intelligently, skillfully, 
and reliantly. The author has put himself at a single bound in 
the forefront of textbook authors. 





Noumpers Universatizep. An Advanced Algebra. By 
David M. Sensenig, M.S. Part Firat. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 353 pp., 7} x5. 

This algebra is focused for schools preparing studepts for col- 
lege, and is also well adapted to advanced classes in high and nor- 
mal schools. It is in the strict sense a normal school algebra, the 
product of normal school teaching, and bears evidence of method- 
ical treatment at every point. The definitions are arranged with 
special reference to logic, and their Janguage is chosen with great 
precision. Principles and propositions are carefully formulated 
and rigidly proved, and the examples are selected in the same 


orderly manner. 


A Comptete Dictionary or Synonyms AND ANTO- 
NYMSs; or, Synonyms and Words of Opposite Meaning. By the 
Right Rev. Samuel Fallows, A. M., D. D. Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell. 512 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00. ‘ 
This is a remarkable book for the price. It is a complete dic- 
tionary of synonyms and antonyms, of Britticisms, Americanisms, 
and colloquial phrases. It treats exhaustively of the grammatical 
uses of prepositions, and prepositions discriminated in a variety of 
ways. It has a large list of homonyms, and the homophonous 
words, also a collection of foreign phrases, and a complete list of 
abbreviations and contractions used in writing and printing. 

Tue Hansa Towns. By Helen Zimmern, author of 
‘* A Life of Lessing,” ete. New York: G P. Patnam’s Sons. 
389 pp., 8x5}. Price, $1.50. : 
The trading alliance or association known as the Hanseatic 
League, constitutes a most remarkable chapter in history, and like- 
wise survives in beneficial results as wide as the Earopean borders. 
Adapted to feudal times, when robbers frequented the highways 
and pirates the ocean, it secured intercourse between civilized 
nations; having fulfilled its purpose it crumbled and disap’ ‘ 
with the changed needs and cdhditions of mankind, although its 


these pages possess & very genuine fascination; the moving proces- 
sion of two hundred yeans giving us glimpses of Mary and Eliza- 
beth, of Charlemagne. Waldemars and Fredericks, with many an 
imperial knight and knightly emperor and noble and ignoble lord, 
as well as of customs and laws, some of which seem too strange to 
belong to our race and the world we live in. The volume is fully 
indexed and illustrated. 
A Popurar Treatisk oN THE WIrnps. By William 

Ferrel, M.A., Ph.D. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 505 

p., 9x6. Price, $4.00, 
hether or not there are new atmospheric conditions, there is 

certainly an awakened interest in atmospheric athletics, which at- 
tract as much attention as base ball or tennis in their season. 
There is a fascination in all study of the coming of the cyclone and 
\ts associates which makes even the weather prophet pretender of 
greater public interest than ‘‘ Old Prob’’ himself, though any daily 
paper would be practically forced from the market that did not 
publish in every issue the most visionary estimates of the weather 
of the morrow. This volume meets the demand of the hour in this 
regard perfectly. After treating of all the general principles of 
the atmosphere, its nature, reliable activities, and regular move- 
ments by sea and land, there are three long chapters, covering 230 
pages, devoted to the cyclones, tornadoes, and thunder storms. 
Devutscn’s Drittmister ry German. By Solomon 

Deutsch, A M., Ph D., anthor of ** Letters for Self-Instruction 

in German,”’ ete. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 463 

PP.» 8x5. Price, $1.75 

This book for schools and private s'uty, is bised on systematio 
gradation and steady repetition, according tothe sxom. * Ga ta 
cavat lapidem, non vi, sed saepe cadendo,’’ — Ths drop d itls the 
stone, not by its force, but by its frequent falling. The m thod 
adopted is that of presenting bat ono difficulty at a time, and 
diminishing thisas much as possible. For example, in the first forty 
pages there is not to be found a neuter, feminine, or plaral noun, 
and even the masculines are limited to the S declension. Next, 
neuters of one syllable are introduced. After this the feminines 
appear. The exceptions are given in the exercises with much fre- 
quency. Verbs, adjectives, ete., are treated in a similar manner. 
It isa textbook that unquestionably marks au advance in the ac- 
quisition of the German language. 
Tae Woorne or GRANDMOTHER Grey. 
natt Woods. 
Price, $2.00. 
This royal gift book appears as an early token of the holidays. 
The poetic text by a favorite writer, is elegantly illustrated by 
Charles Copeland and Andrew & Son, who are second to none as 
designer and engravers, and brought out in the appropriate and 
choice style to be expected of this publishing house. An old lady, 
on Christmas Eve, recounts to her gray-haired companion the inci- 
dents of their courtship. One would like to hear his response, and 
know how well he has cherished these memories, and whether his 
sentiments are as fine,—in short, whether his heart is still young 
like ‘‘Grandmother’s.’”’” Twenty illuminated pages, fine and 
heavy psper, gilt edges, and ornamental covers with original de- 
sign in garnet and gold. 


By Kate Tan- 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 10x8 in, 


LirrraARy LAnpMARKS. A Guide to Good Reading for 
Young People, and Teacher’s Assistant. By Mary E. Burt. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 152 pp., 7x 4}. 

This work is alung new lines; is genuinely original, focuses the 
entire range of classical literature upon the school life of the child, 
and distributes it upon philosophic principles, applied through ex- 
perience for the child of six years, and of every succeeding year to 
fifteen, and graphically presents the principles and methods of this 
distribution by unique diagrams and exhaustive and suggestive 
charts In addition to this Miss Burt discnsses with much ekill, 
never failing good sense, and the fervency of an advocate, the ques- 
tions involved directly and indirectly in the teaching of children 
what, when, and how to read so as to get the most personal profit 
and general culture therefrom. 


XenopHon’s AnAsBasis (Books I. to [V.) With an In- 
troduction, Notes, and V«cabulsry. By Francis W. Kelsey, 
Ph.D , and Andrew C. Zenos, M.A. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
564 pp., 745. 

A new edition of Xenophon’s Avabasis needs some justification 
other than the aspiration of suthurs avd ambitions of publishers. 
The appe -rance of this edition ix jastified by the fact that in addi- 
tion to the beautifully printed text of the first four books and a 
vocabulary for the complete Anabasis, there are more than 200 pages 
of critical and explanatory no es, valuable because of their rlia- 
bility and copiousness, also s+vera’ pages of illuminated plates 
illustrative of the customs and characteristics of the people, an 
introduction giving the geography. history, and civilization of the 
Persians, the biography of X u phon, an analysis of the Anabasis, 
and a largo amount of otber iste: +stiog explanatory matter. 





Youne people, and numbers not reckoned under this 
head, will appreciate the manual on Every-day Business: Notes on 
its Practical Details, arranged by M.S. Emery and published by 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of B sou. In fifteen chapters the follow- 
ing topics are successively takeu up and clearly treated : Letter- 
writing, bills, receipts and saccounts, postoffice business, tele- 
grams, express busivess, United States money, savings banks, 
national banks, bank checks, notes and drafts, mortgages, in- 
vestment and speculation, taxes, fire insurance and life insurance. 
There are few persons, even among the experienced, who will not 
find this book capable of adding to their business equipment. It is 
ia the publishers’ list of Classics for Home and School. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Sermons by the Monday Club ; price, $1.25. Boston : Congregational 


Sunday School and Publishing Society. 
‘Authors’ Birthdays ; by Caroline i. Stanley ; price, 25 cents. —- Hymn 
and Tune Book for poheste ped seems by H. W. Fairbanks; price, 30 
cents. Chicago: 8S. R. Winche so. 
European Schools; by L. R. Kiemm, Ph.D ; price, $1.50. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 
he New States. New York: Ivison, Blakeman. & Co. 
Orthography and OnghorD ; by Frank V. Irish, A.M.; price, 50 cents. 
ickaville, ¥.: Frank V. Irish. 
Bijou: ‘The Foundling of Na "s ens; by Albert P. Southwick; price, 25 
ts. New York: American News Co 
wr Dictionary of Mosertes’ b fr Zormee, and Phrases; by Edwin J. 
N York: The W. ohnstn to, : 
"lee Childhood and Other Papers; by W. N. Hailmann. Chicago: Alice 
. -*kham. 
Bie: by Lafeadio Hearn.— The Roy Travellers in Mexico; by Thomas 
W. Knox; price, #3.00.— Diana *entworth, by Caroline Fothergill; price, 
45 cents. — (ity Legend-; by Will Carleton. — Summer Holidays; b 
Theodore Child. —— ~el ct.,cems ot Williane Wordsworth; edited by W. J. 
Rolfe; price, 56 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. > 
Interludes, Lyrics, avd Idyls, trom the loetic and Dramatic Works of 
Tennyson; price, $1.00 —Kallads, Lyrics avd sonnets Selected fr_mthe 
Writings of H. w. Longfellow; price, #100 Besten: Houghton, Mifflin, & 


Oeehigan: Ite History. Geography. Resources and Civil! Gow ronment; JF 
F. M. Kendall. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Dean Printing and iub.te. 
Stories from Carleton; with introduction by W. KB. ts; price 4° cer tr. 





influence and many of its rules have become in ted into the 





reform schools, asylums, and charitable and educational institu- 
bes the outline, area, historical episodes, 


tions, 


The work describes 


general stock of the ideas of humanity. Asa y of a past age 


bea 
—— Selections from the Greek Anthology; edited by Graham Kt. ibomech; 
price, 40 cents, New York: W, J, Gage & Co. 
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AMONG THE HILLS. 





As our party are numbered among the supposed superabundantly 
supervised teachers of “the Hub,” of course our nerves greatly 
needed strengthening at the close of the summer term; we there- 
fore sought for a recruiting place among the New Hampshire hills. 

Newfound Lake, nestling among these, is enclosed by the three 
towns,—Bristol, Bridgewater, and Hebron; the first, a busy man- 
nfacturing center; the others, apparently existing only in name. 
The lake is about seven miles in length and threein width. Rising 
abruptly and prominently in the southwest is Sugarloaf Mountain, 
whose slope into the waters of the lake is so sharp that over one 
hundred and fifty feet of line are needed to fish successfally for the 
black bass and land-locked salmon found at that point. On the 
opposite shore are many shallow places, and clean, sandy little 
beaches for bathing. Around its borders camping parties pitch 
their tents, their many lights and merry songs serving to enliven 
the evenings. ~ 

Leaving Boston on the 1 p. m. traia, we reached Bristol at about 
4.30, after a pleasant ride along the banks of the Merrimac River 
almost its entire length. As the stage which runs from Bristol to 
the head of the lake was filled by the time we had found our bag- 
gage, we were told by the energetic stage-driver and man-of-all- 
work along the road, to *‘ git into that ’ere kerridge,”’ which was a 
light, two-seated wagon. This we managed to do; and after 
“ that young man ”’ had been requested to “‘ follow the stage,’’ we 
went on our way rejoicing, up hill and down dale. 

As we approached the foot of the lake, the view was charming, 
—hill rising above hill, the double peaks of Mt. Cardigan appear- 
ing in the distance, while the surface of the lake, dotted with 
islands, reflected the landscape perfectly. Over all the setting suo 
scattered its most brilliant crimson and orange rays, making an 
impressive and beautifal scene. After many inquiries and much 
speculation, the road being new to us all,—we had passed the stage 
during one of the lengthy consultations with its Jehu, at a farm- 
house,—we reached our destination, some eight miles from Bristol, 
and were glad to sit down to an excellent supper. 

‘* Butternut Cottage ’’ is but a few rods from the lake shore, and 
during our stay we spent many pleasant hours io rowing, bathing, 
fishing, et cetera There is not the least appearance of a village 
near, much to our satisfaction. As the ladies could not get any 
crochet needles, thread, or worsted, they were fortunately obliged 
to employ themselves with walking, rowing, and playing ball. 

Space will not allow me to speak of half the enjoyable trips to be 
taken in the neighborhood of the lake, bnt | must mention one de- 
lightful excarsion. Our genial and obliging host harnessed his ex- 
cellent horses early ons fing morning, and we started for Plymouth, 
which is about eight miles north of Hebron. After a ride through 
the fertile Pemigewasset Valley, we reached that town, and after 
passing through it, explored the vicinity of Livermore Fails, just 
over the border of Campton. Here, an iron bridge, eighty feet 
above the rocky chasm, gives a fine view of the rapids and falls be- 
neath. 

The most interesting thing we saw was the fish-hatching establish- 
ment, on the banks of the river, at the outskirts of Plymouth. Here, 
in tanks so arranged that spring water flowed through them con- 
stantly, were some 12,000 fish of all ages and sizes; and the gentle- 
men of our party were seized with wild longings to take some of the 
speckled beauties out of their native element. There were varieties 
of trout, the handsomest being the rainbow trout from California, 
and the golden trout from Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

The aim of this peculiar establishment is to stock the waters of 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, each state paying half the ex- 
penses of the place, and beiug entitled tohalf the eggs for hatching. 
Some 60,000 young trout and landlocked salmon were put into 
Newfound Lake last spring, so the fishing io that lake ought to be 
excellent for some time to come. 

Charlestown, Mass. 


B. P. W. 


EDUCATION IN MINNESOTA. 


Institutes have been held in Minnesota for several years, but it is 
only within five or six years that they have been reduced to system 
and a scheme of work laid down. They are on the Wisconsin plan 
iv their general organization and method of work. They are under 
the direction of the state superintendent of public instruction, 
though each county superintendent has control of the institute in 
his own county while it is in session. 

These institutes are well attended in those counties where there 
is an energetic county superintendent, and great good is accom- 
plished. Connected with each normal school (of which there are 
four in the state) is an institute instructor, who teaches ia the school 
when the iustitutes are not in session. A lady, not connected with 
a normal school, is regularly employed as an institute instructor. 
Thus four gentlemen and one lady are employed as regular teachers 
in the state institutes. Besides several other persons of peculiar 
qualifications, both men and women are employed from time to 
time as temporary teachers. 

These teachers are paid from an appropriation made by the state 
j*sisiature for the support of state institutes. Esch institute is 


held for one week, and is generally followed on Saturday by a 
teachers’ examipation. Institutes have been held in the Northwest, 
continuing for one week, two, and four weeks; but I believe the 
weight of opinion is that, all things considered, the one-week insti- 
tute is the most profitable. If the institute could be organized and 
conducted as a regular school, then, undoubtedly, a six or an eight 
weeks’ term would be better. Bat in that case so large a portion 
of the state eould not be reached as can be by the one-week insti- 
tute. The best manner of organizing and conducting an institute 
is a matter not yet definitely settled; and until it is, no doubt the 
one week is best. 

Daring the present summer and fall arrangements were made for 
thirty-five institutes. About the same number are held in the spring, 
so that nearly the whole state is reached in the year. Inthe year 1888, 
of the 7,000 teachers in the state, 4,470 were enrolled ia the institutes. 
It is difficult to bring within the scope of a practical dealing all 
the advantages derived from these gatherings, many of which are not 
visible to the naked eye; and hence many deny that the utility equals 
the expense. The same argument might be used with equal force 
against farmers’ institutes, against the state teachers’ associations, 
and against convocations of men and women in other departments. 
The teachers of the county become acquainted, they learn much 
from the exercises, they are stimulated to learn more. Their am- 
bition is aroused, coming in personal contact with the instructors 
is highly beneficial to them, they receive many hints as to meth. 
ods of teaching and discipline, they have their attention called to 
pedagogical literature, and they catch inspiration in many ways. 
The evening lectures and exercises of various kinds enlarge their 
scope, and they go to their schools much better prepared for their 
work than they otherwise would. The institutes of Minnesota are 
doing a grand work, and it is to be h»ped that their sphere of use- 
fulness may be evlarged by still further aid from the state. 

La Crosse, Wis. B, M. R. 








FROM THE COLLEGES. 


Bates College, at Lewiston, Me., has an unusually large number 
of new students,—51 in all. Chemistry will hereafter be a sepa 
rate department, having ita own professor. The funds of the col- 
lege have been increased by $70,000 during the year. 








The new year at Brown is signalized by the accession of Rev. E. 
B. Andrews, LL D. to the presidency, and the exercises of induc- 


tion to office last week were characterized by great enthusiasm. 
The new president is in strong favor with the alumni, especially 
the younger element. 





Barnard College, the woman's annex at Columbia, held ite first 
examination for admission Sept 30. One of the most important 
features of the new college is its botanical laboratory, which is con- 
sidered the best fitted laboratory for women in the country. The 
trustees aim to offer women the highest and most thorough oppor- 
tunities for advanced study. Twenty women compose this year’s 
freshman class, 

The faculty at Amherst has made an important change in re- 
gard to the students who come back conditioned and yet are ranked 
as members of their class. Hereafter all students whose work is 
not satisfactorily made up by the first Saturday of the fall term 
will be rated as special students instead of regulars, and their 
oumes will be entered in the catalogue as such. It is hoped that 
this will raise the standard of scholarship. The students rated as 
specials will be assigned to the care of one of the faculty, who will 
act as their guardian and note their progress in making up their 
conditions. 





Dartmouth is having more trouble with its students. Owing to 
the éxpulsion of a member of the junior class for an offence which 
he had been proven not to have committed, 31 out of the 48 mem. 
bers of the class asked to be dismissed from college. They had 
previously asked for an iaterview on the subject with President 
Bartlett and been refased. When they filed into his office and 
asked for dismivsal papers, the president told them he had some 
important writing to do, and asked them to step out into the refer- 
ence room and put their request on paper. When they had finished 
they found that President Bartlett had gone home, and they were 
forced to mail their requests to him. The faculty say that every 
thing will be done according to justice, but that they intend to main- 
tain their right to administer the affairs of the college. 


The new $40,000 laboratory at Ratgers is now completed. It 
has been elaborately fitted up under the direction of Dr. Austin, 
with every facility for rapid and exact work in qualitative and 
quantitative analysis. Besides ample laboratories for professors 
and students, offices and experiment rooms for the state exper- 


iment station, there is a fine lecture room, with seating capacity 
for 125 students. ——- Daring the summer the entire lower floor of 
Geological Hall has been remodeled, under the direction of Dr. 
Van Dyck, 80 as to afford room for the machinery to be used in 
the new course in mechanical and electrical engineering. ——The 
Zeta Psi Fraternity is hard at work on its new chapter house on 
College avenue, which will be ready for occupancy in a few days, 
and the new dormitory, Winant's Hall, is being rapidly completed. 


Clark University begins its first year under most auspicious cir- 
cumstances. It differs from all other colleges in dispensing with the 
undergraduate department, and in being an institution for special - 
ists only. Its generous founder, Jonas G. Clark, contributed his 
millions in order that pure science might be advanced, and that the 





most ample and complete facilities might be at hand here in our 


own country for the prosecution of research in the various depart- 
ments. The university begins modestly with two thoroughly 
equipped buildings, and for the present, but five departments, — 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology. Most 
fortunate in their choice of G. Stanley Hall, the distinguished pro- 
fessor of psychology at Johns Hopkins, as president, Mr. Clark 
and his trustees are filling the other chairs with men renowned in 
their particular lines, and the university, though yet in its infancy, 
is sure to become a power in the world of letters. 


Invitations have been issued to ecclesiastics, prominent person- 
ages and to the leading newspapers all over the country to attend 
the dedicatory exercises and opening of the Catholic University of 
America, at Washington, D. C., Wednesday, Nov. 13. The inyi- 
tation is signed by Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, rector of the university, 
and His Eminence J. Cardinal Gibbons, president of the board of 
directors. This will be a great event in Roman Catholic circles. 
Many of the teachers of the new institution have come from Euro- 
pean universities, Abbe Hogan, formerly of St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, will be among the professors. The event has received 
the sanction of Pope Leo XIIL., who will be represented at the 
exercises at Washington by Archbishop Satolli. Bishop Keane’s 
work of direction has been remarkable. He bas visited all the great 
European institutions of learning, and bas traveled all over this 
country to further the great work which has been assigned to him. 
[In addition to all the high church dignitaries who will be at the 
exercises in November, the President, Vice-President, members of 
the cabinet, the Senate, and Congress, and others will be invited. 


The new art school building presented to Wellesley College by 
the late I. D. Farnsworth has been completed at a cost of $1(0,- 
000. It is intended to serve as a home for the art treasures of the 
college, and is supplied with a lecture-hall and studio for practical 
instruction. The stracture commands a fine position among the 
trees on the hill beyond the Norembega cottage, and with its gray 
walls of a severe and classic architecture, adds much to the beauty 
of the college. But more attention has been given to interior use- 
fulness than to outward appearance. Miss Elizabeth H. Denis, 
professor of the history of art, has planned the rooms after ideas 
gained as a student at Leipsic under Anton Springer, and the ar- 
chitects have been faithful to her directions. She has established 
a ‘‘ laboratory method ’’ of teaching art, in a lecture series extend- 
ing over two years, on architecture, sculpture, and painting. The 
‘laboratory period’’ follows each lecture, in which books and 
paintings are distributed for the investigation of each student. 
There is a library of 1,400 volumes, and the rooms are arranged 
with chairs, tables, aud all needed workiog appliances so that two 
hundred students may be amply accommodated. The rooms are 
finished with an attractiveness and elegance that is true to good 
taste and correct art. Among the treasures of the institution 
the Stetson collection of oil paintings, valued at $30,000, and sev- 
eral busts and copies of classic statues. 


Harvard opens this year with the largest freshman class on rec- 
ord,—292 in the academical departments, besides a large number 
of special students, making a class of about four hundred.——Of 
the buildings being erected this year, the new dormitory, Hastings 
Hall, is far from being ready for occupancy, and the men 
who have drawn rooms there are greatly inconvenienced by the 
delay. The building is very popular, in spite of its distance from 
the college yard. ——The new gateway between Massachusetts and 
Harvard Halls is about half completed, but the design is not note- 
worthy for its beauty.——Ground has just been broken for a new 
athletic building, which is to contain a base ball cage, a rowing 
tank, a rubbing-room, and two fives courts, besides dressing-rooms 
for the different teams. It will fill a long felt want.——Sir 
Edwin Arnold has delivered two lectures before the members of 
the university upon the ‘‘ Upanishad’’ and the ‘‘ Mahabharata.” 
In an interview he made some interesting comparisons between the 
discipline at Oxford and Harvard, which were not unfavorable to 
the latter. The observatory has received a gift of $50,000 from 
Miss C. W. Bruce, of New York, to purchase a photographic tele- 
scope. With this telescope Professor Pickering expects to accom- 
plish as much as seventeen other observatories working together 
according to a plan recently matured at Paris. 

Joun HARVARD, JR. 











EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLINOIS, 


Dr. S. H. Peabody, president of the University of Illinois, at 
Champaign, will sail for Europe, about the middle of October, on 
a leave of absence to recruit his health. His arrangements as pres- 
ident of the National Council of Education, for the meeting in 140), 
are well under way, and he will undoubtedly return in sound health 
to guide its deliberations next July. 

Richards Edwards, state superintendent of public instruction, 8¢- 
cured from the legislature many improvements in the school laws 
during the last session. The law, which hitherto had been a tem- 
porary expedient, was entirely revised and codified, and other im- 
provements made. ‘The educational forces of the state look upon 
the year as marking an era in educational progress. In addition te 
this good work, the department of public instruction has published 
a uniform course of study for use throughout the state. 


INDIANA. 

The Anderson schools are experiencing some trouble on account 
of r-ce prejudice. The trustees are seriously considering the pro- 
piety of establishing separate schools for the colored children of 

e@ city. 

Wabash College has an enrollment of 300 students so far ~ 
year, being the largest number in the history of the school. There 
are 80 members in the freshman class. The college has suffered 
the loss of two of its trustees recently,—the Rev. Mr. Kendall, of 
La Porte, and Moses Fowler, of Lafayette. 

The De Pauw University School of Music is prosperous. The 
attendance is such as to justify the erection of new buildings 4t 2° 








early day. The work of Miss Alice Wentworth, of the vocal 4 
partment, is spoken of most favorably. 
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The public schools of Marion have been ordered closed for a sea- 
son on account of the prevalence of diphtheria. 

A class numbering 40 graduates from commissioned high schools 
of the state has been organized at the State Normal. 

Two million dollars will be realized shortly by De Pauw Univer- 
sity, from the Washington C. De Pauw bequest. Dr, J. P. D. 
John is the new president of the university. 

Hanover College has increased its endowment funds some $40,000 
doring the past three years. large proportion of the graduates 
of this college enter into the missionary work. 





CALIFORNIA, 


Supt. Will S. Monroe, the new city superintendent at Pasadena, 
has made a very successful entrance upon bis work there. Super- 
iotendent Monroe is well known throughout the country as a popu- 
lar institute instructor, and a most efficient superintendent. He is 
cultured and scholarly, intensely professional, and peculiarly fitted 
for this position, to which he has been so recently called. Super 
intendent Monroe has called to his aid Mrs. C. A. Barr, formerly 
of the Oswego (N. Y.) Normal and Training School. Pasadena is 
to be congratulated that she can command educators of such rare 

ifts. 
. Dr. A. E. Winship, of the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, will do 
institute work throughout the state this fall. California believes 
in having the best of everything. 

Superintendent Monroe has inaugurated a series of City Teach- 
ers’ Institutes at Pasadena. During the year he will deliver a 
course of lectures on educational psychology, and Mrs. Burr will 
treat of various subjects connected with the work of the teacher. 


MICHIGAN, 


Akeley Institute, the new Episcopal Female Seminary at Grand 
Haven, opened for its second year Sept. 16. The attendance of 
boarders is more than double that of last year, and the day pupils 
number about the same. Mrs. J. E. Wilkinson continues as prin- 
cipal, and the opening conditions give indications of a successful 

ear. 

’ Mrs, H. Q. Butterfield, wife of the president of Olivet College, 
died at her home in Olivet, Sept. 22, of pneumonia. She con- 
tracted the disease while caring for her husband who was suffering 
with it at the opening of the college year. The Doctor has quite 
fully recovered, and will go East with his wife’s remains for burial. 
The sympathy of many friends will follow him on his sad journey. 
Mrs. Butterfield had reached her 76th year. 

A number of schools in the interior of the state have accepted 
the Detroit 7)ibune’s offer, and bave forwarded the $10.25 neces- 
sary to secure one of the large Union flags to float from their 
buildings. 

Prof. B. E, Nichols, of the Ann Arbor High School, drove 


down town in his road cart on Thursday, the 26th inst., and alighted | vy 


in front of one of the storese While still holding the reins the 
horse became frightened and unmanageable, dragging the profes- 
sor through the streets, and finally throwing him against the curb- 
stone in such a manner as to fracture his skull. He was taken up 
in an unconscious condition and died shortly after. Professor 
Nichols has been the teacher of penmanship in the public schools 
of Ann Arbor and of penmanship and bookkeeping in the high 
school for the past twenty-five years. His efforts have made the 
commercial course a great success in that school. He is the author 
of Nichols’ System of Bookkeeping, which has been quite exten- 
sively used in the state, and of Abstract of Political Economy. 
Professor Nichols was 63 years of age, one of the oldest teachers 
in the Michigan schools, and has, during his long experience, been 
closely connected with the state educational association. He leaves 
a widow and two children, who have the sincere sympathy of the 
educators of the state who have so familiarly known Professor 


Nichols, 
Grand Haven, E. L. Briees, 


MISSOURI. 


It appears from the report of the U. S. superintendent at the 
Paris Exposition, Prof, C. Wellman Parks, of Troy, N. Y., that 
the St. Louis Manual Training School is to receive from the jadges 
a gold medal. It will be remembered that the St. Louis school was 
invited to represent the manual training idea at Paris, and that it 
sent on regular class exercises in shopwork and drawing. No 
project work was sent, as the specimens were sent off in the middle 
of the year, and in finish and variety they were much below the 
grade of what the school shows every year in Jane. 

Professor Parks has been asked to secure the St. Louis exhibit 
for the French Pedagogic Museum. It is probable that the request 
will be granted. 

The number of applications for admission to the St. Louis Manual 
Training School was greater this year than ever before. Out of 160 
applications, between forty and fifty were rejected. The standard 
of admission was made high. The middle and lowest classes in 
the school are reported as full; their respective capacities are eighty- 
sight and one hundred pupils. 





NEBRASKA. 

Fremont, the first large town west of Omaha, is one of the most 
mature and thoroughly established towns in the state, and it owes 
its vigor and reliability, in no small degree, to the educational en- 
terprise and spirit that have characterized it from the first. It has 
a live corps of teachers, and is now building an elegant schoolhouse, 
— of the finest stone-trimmed brick buildings between Omaha and 

enver. 

Prof. H. K. Warren, for six years superintendent of schools at 


Hannibal, Missouri, has been called to the presidency of Gates 
College. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton schools, public and private, the college and the academy, 
are again in complete running order. The state schools, normal 
and model, at the end of their first week show the largest enroll- 
ment of pupils yet reached. The changing of the normal course of 
study from academic to professional work by the new principal, 
Prof. James M. Green, has been the means of bringing, as pupils, 
many teachers of some experience, also high school graduates from 
all parts of the state. The new comers have swelled the attendance 
of the normal school to two hundred and thirty-five, an increase of 
thirty over any other year in the history of the institution. 

Within one week New Jersey has lost two of her noted educators, 
Rev. Samuel M. Hamill, D.D., and Geo. H. Cook, Ph.D., LL D. 
Dr. Hamill was a graduate of Jefferson College and a life-long 
teacher, having been proprietor and principal of the famous Law- 
renceville School tillit was purchased and established four years ag 
asa prgerttery school to Princeton College. W. R. W. 

Dr. George H. Cook, the state geologist and vice-president of 
Rutger’s College, died suddenly on Sept. 24, at New Bronswick. 
He was in his seventy-second year. @ was a teacher of wide 
repute. He was for years professor in the Troy Polytechnic 
Ins'itute, Albany Academy, and Rutger’s College, and since 
1864 has been state geologist. Dr. Cook was the organizer of 
the state board of agriculture, a member of the state board of 
bealth, and in 1886 was made chief director of the New Jersey State 
Weather Service. He received the degree of Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of New York, and of LL.D. from Union College. He 
fortunately lived to bring to a successfal conclusi.n the great atlas 
of New Jersey, which surpasses that of any other state. His 
modest request for appropriations from the legislature were ever 
readily granted and were managed by him with the most scrupulous 
economy. 


NEW YORK. 


Miss O'Grady, a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is at the head of the new department of biology at 
assar. 

, Fifty new students have registered at Madison University, Ham- 
ilton. 

Rev. J. W. Bashford, of Buffalo, is the new president of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Mr. C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, has gone to Europe, where he 
will remain until about the middle of November. 

Willis Bond takes the place of Prof. Seymour Olmstead, and 
Miss Pearl Danforth the place of Mrs. Eliza Gillette, in the public 
schools of Albion. Professor Greene is retained, as is also Mrs, 
McChesney. 

Miss Mary Harrington has taken charge of the district school 
No. 7, Perry. 

Mr. McGowan is the capable superintendent of schools at Olean. 

John Magovern is one of the new teachers at Short Tract. 

Professor Taylor has resigned as principal of the Sherman Union 
School, to take a position in the Westfield School. 

Miss Ella Beardsley, of Gainesville, is now teaching in the St. 
Helena public school. 

Miss Rosetta Smith is one of the new teachers at Weathersfield. 

Miss Addie Hawkey will have the position of principal of district 
school No. 5, at Warsaw. 

Miss Marie C. Johnson, of Hartland, is a new teacher at the 
Akron Union School. , 

Miss Mary D. Webb has resigned her position as teacher at Ni- 
agara Falls, on account of ill health. 

John M. Boughton and William M. Hart are the two new mem- 
bers of the board of education. . 

Prof, Arthur E. Neeley, of Weathersfield, is the new principal of 
the Union School at Gainesville. 

School Commissioner Reynolds held examinations for first and 
third grades at Friendship, Aug. 13 and 14. ; 

Prof. Samuel B. Barrett, of Rochester, has had good success in 
the Wyoming Academy. His assistants are Miss Waldron, Miss 
Grush, and Mrs. Patnam. 

Miss Dora E Turk, of the last normal school class of Buffalo, 
will teach in Clarence Center. 








class, is now teaching in the Cuba High School. 


The opening of the new law school for women by Dr. Emily 


Miss Anva R. Pride, of the same) 


Kempen, on Oct. 1, is one of the most important events of the year. 
Dr. Kempen is a graduate of Zurich, with distinction, her LL D, 
and diploma being the same as if given to one of the other sex, 
She was not allowed to practice in her own country, and so came tu 
this country, and intends to enter the bar as soon as she can become 
naturalized. The prospectus shows a two years’ course, at the end 
of which graduates will be qualified to practice. 

The followiog institutes are to be held on Monday, Oct. 14: 
Orleans County, at Albion; Onondaga County, at Onondaga Val- 
ley ; Warren County, at Warrensburg; Lewis County, at Port 
Leydon; Washington County, at Fort Edwards; and Ulster 
County, at Shokan. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
A local organization has been formed for the support of the 
Rankin-Richards Institute at Winsor, by its friends, in response to 
the appeal of principal and superintendent Rhoden Mitchell. 


Gregory Institute, Wilmington, has secured Miss Nelly Hanson, 
of Somerville, Mass., as teacher of music. 





WYOMING. 
State Editor, J. O. CHURCHILL, Cheyenne. 

The teachers in the public schools of Cheyenne have entered upon 
a systematic course of study in mental science, 

W. W. Lippet, for three years a professor in the Presbyterian 
College at Longmont, Col., is studying law in Cheyenne and teach- 
ing private classes in Latin, French, and German. 

The Constitutional Convention has completed ite work and ad- 
journed. The Constitution will be submitted to the people early in 
November. While the instrument is similar to many others, it 
contains two innovations. It confers upon women the same polit- 
ical rights held by men, and establishes an educational qualification 
for voters. A secret ballot is required, and bribery prohibited. 
Chere will be a state superintendent of schools elected by the peo- 
ple. Term of office, four years. Salary, same as other state offi- 
cials,—$2,000 per year. The essential part relating to education is 
as follows: 

Legislature shall provide for the establishment and maintenance 
of a complete and uniform system of public instruction, embracing 
free elementary schools of every needed kind and grade, a univer - 
sity with technical and professional departments as the public good 
may require, and such additional institutions for normal institutions 
as may be necessary. Revenue for the support of these institutions 
is to be derived from such a tax as may be levied by the legislature 
and the sale of school lands as prescribed by law. No school funds 
shall be loaned except in the form of bonds. School income shali 
be applied exclusively to the support of the public school system, 
and shall be equitably distributed on a base of pupil enumeration. 
No portion of any public school fund shall ever be diverted to the 
assistance or support of any private school or any school, academy, 
seminary, or other institution of learning controlled by any church 
or sectarian organization or religious denomination. The legisla- 
ture may make any further provisions for the education of the 
youth of the state between the age of six and twenty-one years free 
of charge, and the assembly shall stipulate that every child of suf- 
fivient physical and mental ability shall attend a public school during 
the period between six and cighteen years, for a time equivalent to 
three years. In no public schools shall there be discriminations «n 
account of sex, race, or color. Neither the legislature nor the au- 
perintendent of public instruction shall prescribe textbooks for 
public schools. Attendance upon any school religious exercixs 
shall not be required, nor shall any sectarian tenets or doctrines be 
taught or favored in any educational institution established by this 
constitution. The general supervision of public schools shall be 
entrusted to the state superintendent of public instruction, whose 
duties and powers will be prescribed by law. 

The location of the territorial university may be changed only by 
a popular vote of the people. University tax should be fixed by 
the legislature from time to time and the money shall be used only 
for the benefit of the institution. Lands may be leased but not 
sold except upon approval of Congress, and then in tracts not ex- 
ceeding 640 acres to a single purchaser. Privileges of the univer- 
| sity shall be equally open to students of both sexes, irrespective of 

race or color. Under the direction of the legislature a board of 
| seven members shall manage the university and its property. They 
‘shall not be salaried, but may be reimbursed actual expenses in- 
| curred in discharge of daty. 

| Such charitable, reformatory, and penal institutions as the claims 
| of humanity and public good may demand shall exist. They shal! 
‘be under the control of a state board of charities and reforms, to 
be appointed by the executive. No pay, but expenses allowed. 
Their powers and duties shall be prescribed by law. 

| It shall be the duty of the legislature to protect and promote 
‘public health and morals by wise measures for the encouragement 
| of temperance and virtue. 

| All public buildings belonging to the territory shall become the 





| property of the state and shall be given into the care of the proper 
boards of officers. 














MODERN CLASSICS. 


A School Library for $11.22. 


33 Volumes, Neatly Bound in Cloth, Averaging 310 Pages. 


“The prettiest and best little library ever pub- 
lished in this country.’”— The /ndependent, Hw. % 


A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to any address on appli 
cation. A sample volume will be sent for examination to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 
cents. The money will be refunded if the book is returned within one month. 


“ An unrivaled list of excellent works.”—Dr. Ww.T 
| HARRIS, formerly Supt. Schools at St Louis, Mo. 


applicaticn. 


Dartmouth Street, Boston 





The Riverside Literature Series. 


15-CENT READING BOOKS. PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 


WITH INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES, 


Each Number, 15 





Nearly Ready: 


No. 43. Ulysses Among the Phenicians. 


From Bryant’s Translation of Homer’s Odyssey. 
A Descriptive Circular, giving the Table of Contents of each namber of the Series, will 


be sent to any address on application. 


AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
Cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., 


drawn from your long, varied, and 
ence as a teacher. 
Address 


Science of Education. 





I intend to give a course of lessons in the Science 
of Education the coming fall and winter. 
tive circular and syllabus of lessons will be sent on 


LARKIN DUNTON. 


School Keeping: How to Do It. 
By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
Price, 75 cents. 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 


it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
gestions on teaching, management, and discipline, 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Help Manuals 


Are a perfect surprise to us. Over 5000 copies 
have been sold during the past few months. But 
seven Manuals have been published ; they are: 


A descrip- 
1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 

2. Manual of Correspondence. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 

6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 

7. Manual of Khymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 


, J Paper, 25 cts., or five for $1.00. 
PRICE : {Gidth, 40 cts., or five for $1.75. 
Address: Agents Wanted. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston: — It will 








successful experi- QONGS yd HISTORY. 
i 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
dress NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Elegant! 
- A 











HOUGHTON 


MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


For circulars address 
OR. 





DR. SAUVEUR EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Just Out: Les Chansons de | Petite Grammaire pour les 
Beranger, with Notes and Histor-— 
ical Coumentary. $1.25. | 

1X@ Teachers may obtain at half price a copy of any of DR. SAUVEUR’S works. 


L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass, 


Anglais, Revised Edition. 
$1.25. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


W. H. Terrill, for some time principal of the 
Athol High School, has accepted a position at 


Phillips Academy. 
The | Lincoln County Teachers’ Association held 
its twelfth annual session at Wiscasset, Oct. 4. A 
large number of teachers were in attendance. 
Pres. C. A. Peaslee was in the chair, and the fore- 
noon was occupied with the discussion of some of 
the difficulties met by teachers, opened by N. A 
Luce and continned by the supervisors of Bristol 
and Lewiston. In the afternoon Prof. A. F. Rich- 
ardson, of the Castine Normal School, spoke on 
** School Discipline,’ and G. W. Springer, of 
Waldoboro’, followed with a paper on “ Tem- 
rance Instruction.’’ Miss Minnie Varney, of 
Wiecesset, gave a teaching exercise in arithmetic, 
and the ‘* Fatal Evils of the District System” was 
a paper presented by Mr. D. Gorham, of Jeffer- 
son. The evening was spent in social exercises, 
including voting for the national flower, readings 
by Miss Winnifred Ladd, of Jefferson, and an ad- 

dress by N. A. Luce. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Lebanon has decided to introduce the teaching of 
music into its schools, and has elected Miss Marcia 
Palmer instructor. A 

Miss H. H. Winslow has resigned her position 
at the Plymouth Normal School, and accepted a 
call to the Pena Charter School in Philadelphia. 

Miss Ella G. Durgin, of Dover, has gone to 
Ro ffalo, N. Y., to act as teacher of elocution in a 
y «°g ladies’ seminary. 

ibe Holderness Episcopal Scbool for Boys has 
recrived a val: able lot of some fifty acres, situa 
rear the sehvol, consisting of timber land. The 
Conor is the tressurer of the institution, Mr, Josiah 
Carpenter, of Manchester 

VEIL MONT, 

The late Prof. John H Wheeler, of the Uviver- 
sity of Virginia, left 500 volam 8s from his valaab! 
classical library to the State University, at Bur- 
lington. 

Charles H. Cheney, a Dartmouth graduate, has 
been appointed to the position heretofore held by 
Professor Ballinger at Norwich University. 

Eight hundred new books have been added to 
the St. Albans public library. re 

Several high schools have secured new princi- 
pals, most of them coming from New York. 

Bennington and Barlington keep the U.S. flag 
flying over their school buildings all the time. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


The new $75.000 building of the Institute of 
Technology, on Trinity Place, Boston, will soon 
be ready for occupancy. 

Middle Hall, Williston Seminary, Easthamp- 
ton, has been transformed into an excellent labo- 
ratory at a cost of about $10,000. 

The city council of Quincy has accepted the 
plans of a pew school building to take the place of 
the Willard School, which was destroyed by fire. 
The inspectors of buildings have approved the 
plans. 

Prof, Charles A. Lanman has retorned from 
India and will soon resume his work as head of 
the Sanskrit department at Harvard. 

The Middlesex County Teachers’ Cor vention 
will be held at Tremont Temple, Bostou. F\ iday, 
Oct. 25. The meetings have usually been held in 


ay. 

The Norfolk County Teachers’ Institute will be 
held at Randolph, Friday, Oct. 12. 

The Bristol County Convention wil be held at 
Taunton, Saturday, Oct. 19. 

The Boston sub-masters met last Friday even- 
ing and took action relative to shor tening the num- 
ber of vears necessary to reach the maximum gal- 
ary. Thirteen years are now requi ed 

The city of Salem has been order: by the state 
inspector to put the High sod Lvnde school 
buildings in proper condition inside «f four weeks. 

Newtonville is to have a new a hoothoase, $31,- 
000 having been voted for that purpose by the 
board of aldermen. 

The Boston Evening Schools opened Monday 
evening last. The attendance promixs to exceed 
the large enrollment of last year. Unusual inter- 
est is displayed in the fifteen elementary schools. 

The teachers of Palmer will be asked to givea 
detailed account, in writing, of the Monson Insti- 
tute, held Oct. 8, 

The Easthampton schools closed Oct. 4, to 
allow teachers and pupils to attend the “ three 
counties’ fair.’’ 

East Longmeadow has erected a very handsome, 
commodious, and finely situated school building, 
at a cost of $8,000. 

Miss Amy Wood, one of Chicopee’s most snc- 
cessful teachers, was married, recently, to Mr. 
Fred Towne, of Willimansett. 

The teachers of Monson, Palmer, Wales, Brim- 
field, and Holland, hold their regular institute at 
the Monson Academy, from 9 to 4 o’clock, Oct 8 

Harrison H. Brown, of Palmer, has been elected 
to a position as teacher in Barnstable. 

Preparations have already been begun for next 
years term at the Lake Quinsigamond Summer 
School in Natural History. 

Mr. Chester Kellogg, 
the town with $4,000, 


the city refused to grant the money for the neces- 
sary improvements. The case was called 


seems that the ventilation was very poor, though 


committee responsible for the improvements. 

The sc dedineichie of the Hyde Park High School 
bas been offered Prof. J. M. Hill, of the high 
school, Bangor, Me. 8. 

Prof. Edward G. Coy bas refused the principal- 
ship of Phillips-Exeter, and will remain at the 
head of the Greek department at Phillips-Andover. 

Somerville has selected Miss Smith, of Chelsea, 
as teacher of elocution in the high school, to suc- 
ceed Miss Laura E. Giddings, who is now editor 
of the Jenness-Miller magazine,— Dress. ‘ 

Miss Emma F. Munroe, of the English High 
School, Cambridge, has Ray granted a leave of 
absence for one year without pay. 

The Cambridge school committee has voted that 
the principals of kindergartens have a salary of 
#620, and that assistants be paid $520. 

Miss Jennie P. Baker, for several years a suc- 
cessful teacher in North Primary School of Nor- 
wood, has been called to Newton. Miss Orra E 
Guild, of Medfield, has been chosen to take the 
vacant place. > 
Miss Minerva F. Whittier, who was principal of 
Salem Street School at Worcester for eleven years, 
bas accepted a position in the Sandwich Islands as 
principal of the Kohala Seminary. 
The evening high school in Boston began Mon- 
day, Oct. 7. 


have raised $200 toward the Delphi Excavation 
Fand, under the direction of Mr. Tetlow. 
A number of the schools of Rochester have 
postponed their opening until after the finish of 
the cranberry season. é 
The young ladies of Wheaton Seminary cele- 
brated the eightieth birthday of the founder, Mrs. 
Eliza Wheaton, last week. Hereafter this day 
will be made an annual féte day. Mrs. Wheaton 
founded the institution as a memorial to her 
daughter. 
The New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools will hold its fourth annual 
meeting at the college of Liberal Arts, Boston 
University, Friday and Saturday, Oct 11 aod 12 
Pre«ident Dwight, of Yale, will occupy the chair. 
The following is the program : 

Friday Afternoon, Oct. 11 —2.30: ‘‘The Duty of 
the Colleges to Make Provision for the Training of 
Teachers for Secondary Schools,” by Prof. JB. 
Sewall, head master ot Thayer Academy, South 
Braintree, Mass. Discussion, opened by Prof. W. C. 


Poland. 

Friday Evening, Oct. 11.— 7.20: “What a Boy 
Should Know at Eighteen,” by President Timoth 
Dwight, of Yale University. At the close of this a 
dress the members and their guests wil! adjourn to 
another room for social intercourse and better ac 
quaintance. 

Saturday Morning, Oct. 12 —9 00: Business meet 
ing. (1) Report of the Treasurer. (2) Report of the 
Executive Committee and the Election of New Mem- 
bers. (3) Election of Officers. (4) Report of the 
Committee to confer with the Commission of Col- 
leges in New England on Admission Examinations. 
5) Appointment of Committees. 
10.00: “Should Homer be Tanght in the Prepara 
tory School,” by Prof. Thomas D. Seymour of Yale 
University, and Dr. Rovert P. Keep, of the Norwich 
eee. Academy. Discussion, opened by Prof. R. H. 
ather. 


CONNECTICUT, 
The list of lecturers in the Slater course of the 
Norwich Free Academy for the coming season in- 
eludes Geo. Kennan, on ‘‘ Camp Life in Eastern 
Siberia ’’; Miss Amelia B. Edwards, *‘ Story of 
an Egyptian Mound’; with Profs. C. T. Win- 
chester, Morse, and Wright. 
The Connecticut State Teachers’ Association 
holds its 43d annual convention at Hartford, Fri- 
day and Saturday, Oct. 18 and 19. 
Wesleyan University opened with an attendance 
of 225. The committee of the Alumni Associa- 
tion have decided to ask the friends of the univer- 
sity for $40.000. Of this, the secret societies have 
pledged $1,530, and the undergraduates are to 
raise $500. 
The Rev. Wm. S. Palmer, for fifteen years 
president of the Central District Board of Educa- 
tion, Norwich, has resigned, and is succeeded by 
Mr. Costello Lippitt Mr. Palmer was promi- 
nently identified with educational progress in east- 
ern Connecticut, and his action is universally re- 
gretted, being due to a contemplated change of 
pastorate, 








JEALOUS ? Well, yes, it looks that way. The 
‘little’ agencies have long been jealous of the Co- 
operative, but now that the most successful of all 
the Eastern Agencies is ‘ lamenting its inferiority’’ 
to the Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chi- 
cago, it furnishes pretty conclusive evidence that 
this Agency is far in the lead. If you wish to 
judge for yourself whether this the case, send 


for their circulars to Mr. Orville B Manager 
70-72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 








CATARRH, 
HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS, 





in court 
on the 28th, and from the evidence produced it 


the state is likely to find it difficult to hold the 


The girls of the High and Latin Schools, Boston, | N 





Some Recent 


Publications, 





: Stanley” 8 R Winchell & Go, Chicago“ 

Authors’ Birthdays. > ° . ° ° anley + ache Co, cago §¢ 95 

hools aud Colleges. Fairbanks 
Phe BN eee re in ay ‘ , ° P Knox Harper & Bros, New York 3 = 
Select Poems of Wm. Wordsworth, ° ° Oliphan : 7 7 " 
Sermons b the Monday Club. . : . Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soe., Boston 1 25 
Notes on Difficult Passages in the New Testament. Regge Rant = ee on 
Bijou: The Foundling of Nag’s Head. : : Southwick Ame Neen aim -NY 12 
Interludes, Lyrics, and Idyls. . . Tenn ore oughton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 00 
Ballads, L, i apd Sonnets. . ° ° ° ian 4 ellow * - -”s 00 
Jonathan wards. . ° e ° . o% 

° ° e Allerton John B Alden, N Y 

fee Lammaltiess Women,’ ° 0°. Chaucer Macmillan & Go, N ¥ .o 
rng Ae mie ° pas oe : ian” Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cin H > 
Gold that did not Glitter. ° ° . ° Dabney J P Lippincott Co, Phila 1 00 
French and English, . ° ° ° e Hamerton Roberts Bros, Boston 2 (0 
Chata and Chanita. : : . : - Heaven a “ mi «ho 
Three Lectures on the Science of Language. . Muller nema ns. G == Co, N Y 70 
Finger Plays for Nursery and Kindergarten, e Pouleson D Lothrop ~ oston 1 25 
Children’s Stories in English Literature. ‘ Wright Shastes Bev ae sSons,NY 1 o 
An Honest Hypocrite. ° ° ° ° Tompkins Casse ’ 50 
Ina FairCountry. . : . . . Jerome Lee & Shepard, Boston 6 00 
Up North ina Whaler. . : . ’ + Rand T Whittaker, N Y 1 2% 
Elements of English. ° ° ‘ ° Ricker Interstate Pub Co, Boston 20 








GENERAL EPITOME. 


‘From October 1 to October 8, inclusive.) 


— Six inches of snow at Lockport. N. Y. 

— Edison returns from the Paris Exposition. 

— Natural gas struck at Angelica, N. Y. 

— Several earthquake shocks felt at Concord, 
H 


> J unior class at Dartmouth vote to leave col- 


lege. 
ae Clark University dedicated at Worcester, 
Mass. 

— Several towns near Bangor, Me., injured by 
lightning. 


— Sir Edwin Arnold delivers two lectures at 
Harvard. 
— Four person burned to death in a fire at 
Winona, Miss. 
— State workmen complete their labors at 
Johnstown, Pa. : 
— Another large rock falls from below Defferin 
Terrace, Quebec. 
— The President receives Sefior Zelaya, the 
minister from Honduras. 
— Seven men horribly burned in Carnegie’s 
worke at Braddock, Pa. 
— Professor Seelye, of Amherst, leaves for an 
extended tour in Europe. 
— Death of the Rt. Rev. Thonas Vail, bishop 
of the diocese of Kansas. 
— Many persons killed and injared by a rail- 
road accident near Stuttgart. 
— Harvard and Yale decide to play their foot- 
ball match at Springfield on Nov. 23. 
— The United States potato crop estimated at 
233,700,000 bushels, the largest on record. 
— A destructive storm rages on the Isla del 
Carmen. Many lives lost and vessels wrecked 
— Terrible accident near Maphet. Two trains 
collide ia a tanuel, and twenty carriages are tel- 
escoped. 
— Kerr, the Irish lawn tennis champion, wins 
the series of matches with Pettitt, the American 
champion. 
— A Baltimore lady claims that Little Lord 
Fuuntleroy is very similar to a book which she 
wrote entitled Wilfred. 





THE following are the essential points to secure 
promotion : A good teacher ; substantial proof 
from good sources that you are a good teacher ; 
a Teachers’ Agency that knows how to use this 
proof; a willingness to make an earnest effort for 
yourself under the directions of the Agency; and 
persistency in codperating with the Agency till 
success is reached 
The Teachers’ Codperative Association worked 
fer three years for one lady who wished an extra 
good position. She was principal of a building in 
one of the best cities in New York State. Mr. 


Highland Park Schools (Chicago). If you are a 
good teacher, do not fail to send for circulars to 
the Teachers’ Codperative Association, 7(-72 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 





FOR HEADACHE 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. I. R. SANFORD, Sheffield, Mass., says: 


** Most excellent in derangements of the nervous 
system, such as headache and sleeplessness.”’ 

















PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THis week the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., make a change in their adver- 
tisement, calling attention to the Dizon Sketching 
Crayon. This crayon fills completely its own 
very important place. It responds so immediately 
and accurately to either the light or heavy stroke 


asto have made itself invaluabl to those 
require a sketching pencil. ‘ _ 





Brewer placed her this Summer at the head of the| best 


The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 

we do the 
rest,” 


ANYBODY CAN 
E PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITH THE KODAK, 





Pr ice, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 
7 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Cp 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








_ MISCELLANEOUS. 
—A Boston Paraphrase. Miss Bachey—‘'| 
wonder if President Harrison will receive a syn- 
onyme.’’ Miss Wobbash,—‘‘ A which ?”’ Miss 
Bacbey, —“A synonyme,— another term, you 
know.’’— Puck, 


—‘* The days of miracles are past.’’ That way 
be, and yet some of the most wonderful things 
ever witnessed by the human family have occurred 
within the last decade. Not the least of these 
wonder: is the success which the agents of b. F. 
Jobnson & Co., Richmond, Va, are meeting. 
Write them for particulars. They will show you 
how to work wonders. 


(aaa 


— The Latest Agricultural News. Jack (ex- 
citedly): Mamma, you know that lemon-pit | 
planted last year that came up a pea-vine ? Well, 
it’s got string beans on it! 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, the bowels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 


— Young Man (to office boy), ‘‘ Give that hu- 
morous article to the editor, please, and ask him 


if he can read it right away.’’ Office Boy, (re- 

turned with humorous article), ‘‘ De Boss returns 

the article with thanks. 

with the mumps, and prob’ly won’t be able to 

_ anything funny for a week.’’—//arpe’ 
azar. 


e says he’s all upset 


WHAT IS A COLD in the head? Medical av- 


thorities say it is dae to uneven clothing of the 
body, rapid cooling when in a perspiration, et 
The important 
inflammation ‘ 
which, when unchecked, is certain to poodnee © 
catarrbal condition,—for catarrh is essentially 4 
“cold,” which nature is no 
solve,’ or throw off. Ely’s n 
proved its superiority, and sufferers should ore 
to it before that common ailment becomes s¢4 
and ends in obstinate catarrb. 


int is, that a cold in the head is an 
the lining membrane of the nose, 


able to “ re 
ream Balm has 


— ‘You love my daughter?”’ said the old 





saakes to Gales ‘ - A NEW HOME TREATMENT, —_ man. “Love her!” he exclaimed er 
son to provide a very fine town! Sufferers are not rall IMPORTANT.—When visiti ““Why, sir, I would die for or 0 

parr high school _ building. _It is to be a! diseases are contagious or that Pan pely «2 ps. os save Baggage Express and C ay RG FL lance from’ those sweet eyes I would gh os 
| en structure, and is to be finished early next presence of living parasites in the lining mem- A eo GRanD Union Horst, opposite Grand Cen. yonder cliff and — a nv rang eee 1" 
Prof. C. H. Fernald, of the Amherst Agricul- je de. ok og La - ng aged 8 Micro | ante antzomely Furnished jRooms at $1.00 and up. cpt gang weg ter ig mm something 
— College, hes _been given a fellowship in the| fact, aod the result is that a simple note hes Modern Conveniences. 4 prs of a Her m ae Ci, — ae sme . 

Tnctegienl Society of London. been formulated whereby these distressin py As Res ts supplied with the best. Horse a small family like mine.’’— Woman's Journa!. 

first case under the state law relative to are rapidly and permanently cured in ron i to | can live t Saclor eet aa All depots. You owe ¢ 
the Me pone a + 0 buildings is the arraign-| thre simple applications > o hee by th mi aay other first-claas hovel ie a Leok Here, Friend, Are You Sick o—- 
ment of the lsea School Board by the state for ient i : . Do suffer from pepsia, tion, Sou Bil: 
- complying with that law. The defective build- ie this aw wen obey ay then ye eo = Housness Liver Complaint, Wercougigen, at Palus in. chest 
Ligh repatatcn hed bean saguge ne‘ pane 97 Si DON & Son, Br 50 Wet King 'oxae sda tbe, Temeved by mintre ofa tase: Deel Sigh a 
eng on St Toron at wn cream o tartar. 8 80, th of Flor 
’ to, Canada, Christian Herald. ‘Esterbrook’s Pens can make a net of thi using York, who will send you free, by mail, e - 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for October has an un- 
usual variety of articles, many of which are by 
authors of reputation, John Fiske sketches ‘‘ The 
Monmouth and Newport Campaigns?’; William 
Cranston Lawton treats of “The Closing Scenes 
of the Iliad’? ; Henry Loomis Nelson presents in 
a lucid manner ‘‘ The Government and its Credit- 
ors’; L. D. Morgan discusses ‘‘ Ladies and 
Learning,’ giving the forcible contrasts of the 
past with the present in regard to the higher edu- 
cation of women and its influence upon their, life 
and society; Agnes Reppier shows the ethics of 
‘* Fiction in the Palpit’’; Joseph Henry Thayer 
gives some intenselv interesting reminiscences of 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey; Edwin L. Bynner 
continues the story of ‘‘ The Begum’s Daughter,”’ 
and Henry James bis on ‘*The Tragic Muse.” 
The poetry is scant; there is one poem by Joho 
B. Tabb, *f The Plaint of the Rose,’’ and one by 
Clinton Scollard ‘‘In the Havara."” The Con- 
tributors’ Club bas bright essays on ‘‘ By the Sea,’’ 
‘*Roman Pin Money,’’ and ‘‘ The Lark and the 
Gamut.’’ The notices of books are fresh and sug- 
gestive. Taken asa whole the A/lantic for Octo- 
ber is a charming number. _ Price, $4.00 a year; 
single numbers, 35 cents, Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 

— The Forum for October has nine articles on 
topics of great interest to all persons seeking for 
light on national questions. Prof. Emile de La- 
veleye vividly takes a survey of the present ‘‘ Mut- 
terings of War in Europe”; Thomas L. James 
pleads for ‘‘ Needed Postal Reforms’’; Senator 
S. M. Cullom, of Illinois, discusses the great 
theme of ‘‘ Protection and the Farmer’’ ; Edward 
Wakefield explains clearly ‘‘The Australian 
Ballot System,’’ and says, ‘‘It is strongly anti- 
socialistic, and is altogether destructive of machine 
politics, and is a conservative measure in the best 
sense of the term’’; Prof. F. W. Taussig explains 
the ‘‘ Workingmen’s Insurance in Germany ”’ ; 
Francis Power Cobbe treats of ‘‘ The Love of No- 
toriety’’; Bishop F. D. Huntington furnishes an 
interesting essay entitled ‘‘ A Drawing-room Hom- 
ily’? ; Edmund Gosse shows how a literary reputa- 
tion is made, under the title of ‘‘ Making a Name 
in Literature’’?; Prof. William T. Harris, Com- 
missioner of Education, discusses ‘‘ Edward Bel- 
lamy’s Vision’? ; Eliza Lynn Linton treats of 
‘* Democracy in the Household,’’ and Rev. John 
Snyder considers ‘‘The Prejudice against the 
Negro.”” New York: The Forum Publishing 
Co. Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. 


—The New Review for September, published 
by Longmans, Green, & Co., 15 East 16th street, 
New York Oity, and edited by Archibald Grove, 
confirms our opinion expressed in regard to the 
August issue, in the JOURNAL, that it was a peri- 
odical of high aims and purposes. In some re- 
spects it occupies a field in regard to foreign topics 
analogous to the Forum in regard to American 
affairs. The articles in the September number in- 
clude ‘‘The Armenian Question,’’ by M. Sevasly, 
editor of the ‘* Haiasdon’’; ‘‘A Century of 
French Art at the Paris Exhibition,’’ by Claude 
Phillips; ‘The Progress of Co-operation’’ in 
England, by George Jacob Holvoke; in France 
by M. Millerand, member of the French Chamber ; 
‘Pit and Talleyrand in 1792,’ by the Baroness 
Blaze de Bury; ‘*The Dying Drama,’ by Will- 
iam Archer; ‘* The French Elections,”’ by Joseph 
Reinach, editor of ‘‘ La Republique Francaise ; 
‘‘Thomson’s Travels in Morocco,’ by Edward 
Clodd, and “* Wrestling in Japan,”’ by the Hon. 
George N. Carzon, M.P. Price, $1.75 per year; 
single numbers, 15 cents. 


— The Catholic World for October is at hand 
with its usual quota of able and varied articles. 
J. A. F, MeKenna, in bis article entitled “‘ A 
Canadian Example’? discusses the educational 
question in its teachings and bearings upon the 
subject in the United States. He claims that 
what has proved to be good in Oatario, would 
also be wise for adoption in this country, as afford 
ing the greatest individual liberty consonant with 
the public weal, Samuel Bryne treats with signal 
ability of ‘* Church and State in France’’; Will- 
‘am Seton of ‘* Geographical Distribution in Nat- 
ural History ’?; Manual Perez Villamil sketches 

The First Catholie Congress of Spain.”’ Rev. 

illiam Barry, D.D., has his second able article 
on ‘* A Study of Modern Religion,’’ and Brother 
Azarias presents with unusual clearness the essence 
of Mrs. Hamphry Ward’s new work, ‘* The Jour- 
ual of Henri Frederic Amiel” and its relation to 
pessimism. ‘* The Talk on New Books”? is inter- 
esting and suggestive. This magazine is devoted 
not only to the teachings of the Catholic faith, but 
to general literature and science. It is never dall, 
rice, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 
New York: Office of the Catholic World. 


_ — Cassell’s Family Magazine for October is, as 
its name implies, a “family magazine’’ pure and 
simple. Arabella M. Hopkinson’s absorbing se- 
rial,‘* A Woman’s Strength,”’ is continued, and fol- 
lowed by a paper with the curiosity figuring title, 
‘Next of Kin Wanted”; ‘ How to Dress Your 
Children,” @ sensible article by a Maiden Aunt; 
and a story called ‘The Missing Dean.” ‘‘ Our 
Friends the Horses,”’ io two interesting chapters, is 
one which every lover of this i 





PITAL: 
UO NEDIES 


THE Favorite Prescriptions of OnE 


the Brightest Medical Minds 
in the world, as used by them in | MEDICINE 


the Hospitals of . Paris, 
Berlin and Vienna. pa a 


No. 1—Cures Catarrh, Hay F 
Cold, Catarrhal Deafness) re Oe? 
Se i. Cores, swonelalite, Asth- 
mption. eerless Re ° 
wo. 2-Bneumatiom, Gout 

—Liver 8 

digestion, Coustipation Brights! 
No. 5—Fever Ague, § 





ia,Tn- 
isease, 


umb Ague, 


No. 7—A 


Tonic, which 

Health, Form and Fullness, Clear Gone 
plexion, Good Blood and lots of it. 

No. 8—Nervous Deobtiity Loss of Power 


Impotence,an incompara 


Ever bottle guaranteed to cure 
Se a = al —- cv eARLS and 
permanent relief ALWAYS. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on 
application. HOSPITAL REMEDY 
COMPANY, Toronto, Canada. 


le remedy. 





RELIABLE 
ACENTS 
WANTED. 





ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleauses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Meals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is parece, 
ble. Price 50 cts at Dru its; by mail, stered, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren St. NY. 














will read. ‘‘The Family Doctor’”’ argues that a 
man may live to be ninety if he takes proper care 
of himself. ‘‘ In the Old Palace of Croydon,’’ is 
a pleasing paper, and the London and Paris fash- 
ion letters will be found fall of practical hints as 
usual, while The Gatherer’s record of new and 
useful inventions is just as complete. The serials, 
‘Engaged to be Married,”’ and ‘‘A Man ina 
Million,’’ are up to their standard of interest, and 
there are poems and music to add to the variety of 
the number. Cassell & Co.; 15 cents a number, 
$1.50 a year in advance. 


—Our Little Ones for October is perfectly 
beautiful, however the frost may nip the flowers 
and the leaves fade and fall. The frontispiece 
shows children enjoying themselves on a sunny 
lawn, an accompaniment to Annie D. Bell’s pretty 
poem called ‘‘ Eavesdropping.’’ The “‘ Story of 
the Flowers,’’ by E. 8S. Tucker, is continued, and 
is followed by a bright story with the signature of 
Mary A. Allen, and a choice poem by Mrs. E. 
Annette Hills. ‘‘Kham,’’ Jennie S. Judson, 
Eva L. Carson, Mary N. Prescott, and other 
favorite writers help to fill the with just 
what little people most want and need; and, as 
always, the illustrations under the supervision of 
Mr. George T. Andrew, deserve the highest 
praise. 

— The National Magazine is the name of a 
new literary venture which begins with the October 
number. It is published under the auspices of 
the new ‘' National University,’’ of which it is 
the organ. The first number will contain articles 
on literary, educational and scientific subjects, 
and a prospectus of the Uuiversity, which is said 
to be modeled after the London University. 
Published by the National Magazine Co., 
Chicago. 

— The Dartmouth, published at Dartmouth 
College, has for fifty years been one of the best of 
the college papers, and the first number of Vol. 
XL, New Series, fully sustains the reputation it 
has ever borne. We congratulate the new 
board of editors upon the appearance of their first 
issue. They have made a very graceful bow. 


The Dartmouth Literary Monthly.—The Septem- 
ber number of the fourth volume of this able col- 
lege magazine speaks well for the new board of 
editors, and is a guaranty that the new volume 
will fully equal its predecessors. 

— The five designs for the Grant Monument 
which have been recommended by the committee 
of experts were published in Harper’s Weekly of 
the 2nd. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The foram for Qerober terms, $5.00 a year. New 
k: The Forum Pub, Co. 
by ~ Late Ones aoe October; terms, $1.50a year. Bos. 
: Russell Pub. Co. 
The Bamiletio Review Les \ seem terms, 3.00 a year. 
k: Fun agna 
Mees and Goatees for October; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Manchester, N. H.: 8.C & L. M. Gould. 
Babyhood for October; terms, $1.50 a year, New 
York : HKabyhood Pub. Co. 
The Felectic for October ; terms, $5.00 a year. New 











“‘ We are in need of a principal for our school here 
and thought Ju might have some in your Agency 
that you could recommend. We had a teacher from 
your Agency three years ago. and he staid until the 
present time and was a very fine teacher. Our school 
term will commence the first of September, and I 
think we will have eight months.”—W. W. Brop 
HEAD, Tobyhanna Mills, Pa., July 18, 1889. 


* We want a lady teacher for next year. Can offer 
$400, — possibly $450. We desire a thoroughly edu- 





SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


What Seme People Say of it. 


cated lady,—do not expect an experienced teacher 
for what we can offer. iss , of LeRoy, whom 
you recommended, has been with us for the past two 
years, She was very satisfactory, and we regret that 
the state of her health will not aflow her to continue.” 
—JOHN P, SLOCUM, Angelica, N. ¥., Aug. 26, 1889. 
“Enclosed you will find the $30 commission. I 
thank you kindly for your promptness. I am greatly 
surprised and pleased to hear from you so sdon.” 
—Cora EK, FARNHAM, Deposit, N. ¥., May 25, 1889. 





Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





The following are two of the answers just received : 


(TELEGRAM. } 


Result: 
(TELEGRAM | 


“Elected this morning.” 


graph.” Send for circulars. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


TWO ANSWERS. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago has just sent out 
ten thousand letters to School Boards throughout the country, asking for information of sudden vacancies. 


I GF  upmaall 


HANNIBAL, Mo., Sept. 5, 1889. 


MR OR VILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago: 
Cau you send us Superintendent for conference to-morrow morning ? Salary. 


1500,”’ 
Rost. ELLIOTT, Prest. Board. 


HANNIBAL, Mo., Sept. 6, 1889. 


MR. ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago: 


L. MCCARTNEY. 


We will fill twenty places each week between now and November ist, and many of them “ by tele- 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70--723 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 





Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


Good 





The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





TO PATRONS. 
Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 


TO TEACHERS. 
Now 18 THE TimE TO REGISTER for acci- 


their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for|not have calls for teachers, and they come from 


school supervision. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


Mr. Hiram Orcutt:—We have engaged Miss I. R. 
C—, whom you sent to us as a candidate for assist 
ant in our High School. We afterwards heard from 
Misses M—— and K——., two other candidates whom 
you recommended and both impressed us very favor- 
ably. We are much pbliges for your promptness, and 
shall remember you in the future when we need other 
teachers. M. L. T " 

Chairman School Board. 

Willimantic, Conn., Sept., 1889. 


every state and territory. 
Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt ;—I wish once more to express 
my high appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
rendered me in obtaining the position [at New Ha- 
ven, Conn. — salary, $1500] which I desired. I am 
confident that no one could have done more or bet- 
ter, and feel myself under great obligations to you. 


Please ept my thanks. 
<tttecapiind M. M. MARBLE. 
Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


ces to colle schools, and families superior 
am Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


WV anted, 


MAN TEACHER, unemployed, 30 or older, to solicit 
himself and manage a State, for a profusely illustra- 
ted educational work. Good chance for the right 
man, State age and business experience fully. 

Address 





W. B. we tp A.M,, 


4t-eow NN ARBOR, MICH. 


NO FRR 





FOR BEGISTRATION. 


BEST FACILITIES. 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
pirssssesss LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
BR. EK. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 

2 West 14th NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS WANTED, “Se! ‘tous ““13th Year.” 




















: . Felton. 
be Se ieee Say, Oneeeti terms, $1.00 a year. 


Treas 
New York; Tressure ve Co. 


for the New England Pablish- 
SEND img Co.’s Premium List. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


ee 


eachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
81 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DO YOU WANT 
A Winter School, 


If so, 





To begin about the first of December ? 
REGISTER WITH THE 


New Enc. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


without delay. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 











WwW. WILL TEACH YOU how to sketch 


ure for #1.00 (by mail). 
— AMATEUR ARTIST BUREAU, 


No. 8 W. Market St., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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APPLETONS’ 
“LESSONS IN GROGRAPHY FOR LITTLE LEARNERS.” 


Fully Illustrated with beautiful Wocd Cuts, Maps in Color, etc. 
A Revision of Cornell’s “‘ First Steps in Geography.” 








A new and attractive little work, prepared expressly for the use of primary classes, and designed 


as an introductory book to any series of geographies. The book is confined to subjects which the be-| ang 


ginner of five or six years can easily master. It does not enter at all into details. The most general 
features only are presented, and these are impressed on the learner’s mind by appropriate object 


lessons. 
Introduction Price, 31 cents. Exchange Price, 18 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, and San Francisco. 


100 Lessons 1n 
English Composition. 


BY W. H. HUSTON. 





(Ne. 6 in the Teachers’ Help Manual Series.) re 
A NEW BOOK BY A PRACTICAL TEACHER FOR USE IN 
COMPOSITION THACHING. 


This book contains 100 lessons, each lesson consisting of four consecutive exercises. Each exer- 
cise is composed on the average of about eight questions, so that the bovk contains in all about 3000 








~ |\PHE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO,| 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOK 





AUTUMN LEAVES — OP MUSIC, 
Oma Naare'miriians. | EMERSON'S NEW RESPONSES, 2." 


erica -Book bation. | tet and Ch wes F “e 
Prang’s American Text-Books on, Art Educa sarred music “ot the best character, suena pe. 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS |" ‘ 
To which special attention ts called. |THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, “ss: 
These ve n spec > & “E ; 5 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in and refined, elevated poetry and oasles oite earnest, 


rammar Schools. They consist of both Bl nen 
G in a carefully ed series, ~ S wee to the best classes of temperance 


are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 

j ible (60 cts. $6 00 doz.), 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible SONG HARMONY, ff" ere. g8 07). by L. 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to|#ctly the book tha 








will suit you for this winter's 


Singing Classes. Also an appropriate a 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every for High Schools, pprop nd good book 


stage, and especially at the outset. 
‘or catzlogue and particulars, address Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools, our 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO, SONG MANUAL (Book 1, 30 ers , $8 doz.; or 
Chicage Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. s Book 2. 40 cts., $4.20 doz: 
79 WABASH AVENUB. or Bonk 3, 50 cts., $480 doz) Admirably adanted to 
the different ages of school life, with plain instruc. 
. " tions and best of music. 
Standard Educational Series, | serece tor practice in your Singing oct 
our noble and beautiful C NEAT AS ene ot 


Introduction Price.|\ist). or the easy Oratorio EM WANUEL,,|(31) by 


Standard ist Reader,. . . . . . 18 cts,| Trowbridge; er for Fairs and Festiva s, the peou! 
iarly niece, pretty, and easy DAIRY wa 

“ ieee we eo oo 80 © [SUPPER (200. $1.80 dz) by Lewis: ortermns 

8d “ ‘ 43 « |children. Macy’s new STRANGE VISITOR» 

os sh Ii or. A MEETING OF THE NATIONS. |... 

4th « o «© © « «© «© 48 © | $3.00 doz) or the KINGDONU OF NMornEeR 
5th “ i a i 3 60 GOOSE, (25c., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boardmau 


Pronouncing Speller,. . 18 ; ae 
Elementary Arithmetic, . 42 
Complete a - « 60 











MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


Raa ee & 
ag 2 2 





STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK CO., EMERGENCY NOTEs, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | gi nth peels heclsents or Sudden Ulacsn 


Copies of any of the above books sent upon receipt | Over 100 prges. 300 indexed subject references, and 1% 
of introduction prices. origin’ wa by GLENTWORTH R. Burer, 


4 ‘ is “a valuable book of referenc any 
Correspondence solicited. (mJ houschold.”— N.Y. Sun. Life may depend on pom . 
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questions for class work. 
Think of the immense amount of time and labor such a book will save yu! YOU CAN NOT ance promptly rendered from instructions given in 8 
this book. 
AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT, Notes of Lessons Price, cloth, 50 cents, post free. 
_— (a ene ts ON S b Pa t FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y, 
Price—Cloth 46 cents, Paper 25 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. Moral u ec Ss. — k 
A Handbook for Teachers, ‘ 
ap A CARD TO TEACHERS. 0 
* ‘ ce $1.00, postpaid. If you have School Books which you do not care t a 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.: 3 Somerset St., Boston; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Mth yy ny ge te 
aga ey ent 6 ae may need. Please send me a list of those you would ¥ 
700 Teachers in one town| Christopher Sower Co., Philada. LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
have each THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. ’ Send orders for cheap School Books to 
haut” tr] montgomery, Norm, Calon Syatem indust. Drawing. |AN Elementary Text-Book of Chemistry. c. M. BARNES, 
+| Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. m. G. MIXTER, Prof. } ‘ 3 j 
s set of Lectures thes seortve the mnqualined en-| 1, Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and y, Bi. Sear ale Goliegs eaneer. Seems 75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. Pp 
ps ee A Kk, mee =. a Ee m. Dalen Se Sere, _ ining Written. cloth, $2.50. : 
sndert light service. Ask poled | eee ee eee nen, ArIenmeteS «Prof Mixter’s text book i ' sh 
pi Ian a slight service. Ask also for our select Brooks’s Normal Algebra. in overs resne a aad fo 89 ee en ee ee EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 171 Broadway, 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULRERT Brooks’s Boomers and pp a gl that the student will have nod fficulty in grasping the PUBLISH NEW YORK, Bu 
° ’ NRW YORK Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. fundamental principles «f the science. while. at the same > ’ 
NA . | Wanuale of Methods and Kev to the Above. eow | ime, bec ming familiar wi h the chemistry of common Anderson’s Histories and Mist’| Readers 
things. The periodic system of classification is uses, and Leighton’s History of Rome 
the very latest discoveries in the science are noted and| Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
APPROVED TEXT BOOKS ACTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. explained. Numerous experiments are uiso deser bed in | @eetel’s French Course ; 
Sunnis teemiantt Sasenil tate By CHARLES M. BARROWS, ilustration of chemien) principles. Wecan heartily ree-| Reed’s Werd Lessons. 
Selmer’ Ronkoot. a Gilderclenve’s Latin” One handsome volume, cloth, 500 pages ; $1.50. Published and for eal b ae ace Molless’s paqeneme S Bagiich. = 
INIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING. CO. wr Catchicen’s Payetelégy and Mygicne. . 
UNIVE LISE co., 4 - CO, JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. J. D. WILLLAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 
8 Tremont Pl, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.Y R Somerset Street. Roston, Masa Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 75 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 5 Somerset St.. Boston. T 








ANNUAL MEETING 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL A ATION ‘ 

i U SSOCIATION, | : 
fi o “ 

At St. Paul. Minn., July, 1890. “a 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, & ST. PAUL RATLWAY PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, ) ut 

To Teachers and their Friends: 210 Wasnineton Sr., Orv Strate Hovss, Boston, Mass. ) “P 


The undersigned Gesires to call your attention to a resolution offered by GEORGE H. HBAFFORD, Bsg, Fi 
Th - : , Firat Assist. Gen. P . of the Co., 
as Fa vadon ol Fes a ne saa beeing Sind we oor ny Association to be held at St. Paul, Minn, in July. 1890, lines in Weetern States” 
ee 8 to aul and returo, from all poiats within Association territory at HALF RATBS plu ; and that ” 
this Association would recommend to all other Associations the making of rates on s basis for B A Peas oa @aetes” 
addition of $2.00 tothe rate is for membership in the Association, which Sattiten the h aden D aledechent to alt the meeatinae codes ae eee TE ae aioe, oxo. 
) ? to admission to all the meetings and to th Hotels, et 
The Chicago, Milwaukee, and st, Paul Rail a F awtetaien eeuen Ena ane Ot Pe _ 
esd te at deameat es ee ane ehias Oona oe te Sone Vestibuled Trains, heated by steam and lighted by electricity, between Chicago and 8t. Paul, 
Xe tor Maps, Time Tables, and further information, call on or address CHAS. A. BROWN, N. E. Pass. Agent 
. . , = ° ° nl 



































Miinerais, ° - - ‘ imi 
Siaone, j Stuffed Animals qn 
Fossils, ee fa C2 
Casts of Fossils, y nn winniaateen , 
: > 
Geological a MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | Anatomical Models; =i 
. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. | Invertebrates. 
I 
THIS IS AN ADVERTISEMENT. sLECTIC SERIES. --- ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
We have no desire to conceal the fact from you. We do not intend to ARs —F ; — 
attract your attention by making you think that this is a joke or funny NOW R : 
story, only to find yourself fooled into reading an A EL seo y ; Long’s New La E. ner Tit 
WE DO NOT BELIEVE IN FOOLING, nauage Exercises, Part I. 66 pages; cloth ; 1//us 
— . style 
and we are not afraid to label our advertisements with their true ee ee: ee on ae Eh See been 
names, McGuffey’s 2mo 5 f 
Many teachers think that it is too late to register with the Bureau, as 47 freyrs_ Revised High School and Taterary Reater. xg ee 
they vs pd the desirable positions are filled. Now this is a mistake. Weare\| — eng s belt lecthen. ° 85. conte 
coustantly receiving calls to fill positions which have been left vacant th 
some complication, and it may be that you are just the one = hoor om Got siotbrook’e New Complete Grammar. + a Pom 
ing Sor to fill one of the numerous vacancies which occur at this season of National Normal School. 65 cents. T 
he year. : 
Send at once for registration form and circulars to VAN — 
ANTWER i 
New England Bureau of Education, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





O. F. STEARNS, New Eng. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, k 





